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CAUSALITY. 


T has frequently been pointed out that many controversies are 
due to the fact that the disputants employ the fundamental 
terms in different senses. When there is no agreement concern- 
ing the basal notions used in a discussion, it will be impossible 
for the participants to reach the same conclusion. The way one 
interprets certain facts will frequently depend upon the concep- 
tions or definitions which one has made one’s starting point. I 
have tried to show in a paper on “ The Theory of Interaction,” 
published in THe PuitosopnicaL Review,’ that many thinkers 
really deduce their conclusions on the question of the relation 
between mind and body from their conception of causality, and 
that their results differ as their interpretations of this law differ. 
It seems that, in spite of all that has been written on this sub- 
ject, there is no universal agreement as to what causality really 
means. Under these circumstances it does not seem to me out 
of place to consider this whole problem again. We shall attempt 
to answer three questions here : (1) What does the notion mean ? 
(2) What is its origin? (3) What is its validity ? 

Hume started out with the idea that all our notions are de- 
rived from our sensations, that when we analyze our thoughts or 
ideas ‘‘we always find that they resolve themselves into such 
simple ideas as were copied from a precedent feeling or senti- 
ment.” ? This principle largely determined his conception of 
causality, for on this hypothesis there can be nothing in the idea 
of cause that is not derived from our perceptions. Now all we 

1 Vol. X, pp. 124 ff. 
2 Inguiry concerning Human Understanding, Section 11. 
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experience, when we call one event the effect or cause of another, 
is coexistence or succession. We do not see powers or forces 
operating between phenomena in the physical realm. “ When 
we look about us towards external objects and consider the 
operation of causes, we are never able in a single instance, to 
discover any power or necessary connection ; any quality which 
binds the effect to the cause, and renders the one an infallible 
consequence of the other. We only find that the one does 
actually in fact follow the other. The impulse of one billiard- 
ball is attended with motion in the second. This is the whole 
that appears to the outward senses. The mind feels no senti- 
ment or inward impression from this succession of objects ; con- 
sequently there is not, in any single particular instance of cause 
and effect, any thing which can suggest the idea of power or 
necessary connection.” ' 

Nor do we derive this notion from “ reflection on the operation 
of our own minds.’"’ We are conscious that the motion of our 
body follows upon the command of our will, but we are not 
conscious of the energy by which the will performs this opera- 
tion. In short, we never discover anything but one event follow- 
ing upon another; we never discover any power, all we see is 
one event following another, hence it is meaningless to talk about 
such a power. We see one event always conjoined with an- 
other, we therefore suppose there is some connection between 
them, some power in the one by which it infallibly produces the 
other and must always produce After a repetition of similar 
instances, “the mind is carried by habit, upon the appearance of 
one event, to expect its usual attendant, and to believe that it 
will exist. This connection, therefore, which we /ee/ in the 
mind, this customary transition of the imagination from one object 
to its usual attendant, is the sentiment or impression from which 
we form the idea of power or necessary connection. Nothing 
farther is in the case. Contemplate the subject on all sides ; you 
will never find any other origin of that idea. This is the sole 
difference between one instance, from which we can never receive 
the idea of connection, and a number of similar instances, by 


1 Op. cit., Section VII. *Section VII, part ii. 
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which it is suggested. The first time a man saw the communi- 
cation of motion by impulse, as by the shock of two billiard 
balls, he could not pronounce that the one event was connected, 
but only that it was conjoined with the other. After he has ob- 
served several instances of this nature, he then pronounces them 
to be connected. What alteration has happened to give rise to 
this new idea of connection? Nothing but that he now feels 
these events to be connected in his imagination, and can readily 
foretell the existence of one from the appearance of the other.” ' 

John Stuart Mill’s view does not differ much from this. ‘ The 
only notion of a cause,” he says, “which the theory of induction 
requires, is such a notion as can be gained from experience. 
The law of causation . . . is but the familiar truth, that invari- 
ability of succession is found by observation to obtain between 
every fact in nature and some other fact which has preceded it ; 
independently of all considerations respecting the ultimate mode 
of production of phenomena, and of every other question regarding 
the nature of ‘things in themselves.’’’? When we define the 
cause of anything (in the only sense in which the present inquiry 
has any concern with causes) to be ‘ the antecedent which it invari- 
ably follows,’ we do not use this phrase as exactly synonymous 
with ‘the antecedent which it invariably Aas followed in our past 
experience.’ . . . But it is necessary to our using the word 
cause, that we should believe not only that the antecedent al- 
ways /as been followed by the consequent, but that, as long as 
the present constitution of things endures, it always w// be so. 
. . . This is what writers mean when they say that the notion of 
cause involves the idea of necessity. If there be any meaning 
which confessedly belongs to the term necessity, it is uncondi- 
tionalness. That which is necessary, that which must be, means 
that which will be, whatever supposition we may make in regard 
to all other things. . . . Invariable sequence, therefore, is not 
synonymous with causation, unless the sequence, besides being in- 
variable, is unconditional. . . . We may define, therefore, the 
cause of a phenomenon, to be the antecedent, or the concurrence 
of antecedents, on which it is invariably and unconditionally con- 
sequent.”’ * 

* Logic, Bk. III, ch. v, 82. 3 Ibid., § 6. 
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Hume and Mill agree that causality means regular temporal 
succession or coexistence, and they both also eliminate the idea 
of force or energy from the notion. Mill admits that we experi- 
ence effort in our own voluntary action, but sees no reason why 
we should read this experience into the physical world: that 
would be fetichism.' Hume is somewhat vacillating on this 
point. After denying that we perceive such power or energy or 
force in our own minds, he finally admits, in a note, that we ex- 
perience it and that it enters into the vulgar inaccurate idea of 
causality.” 

Many modern thinkers, however, introduce into the notion of 
causality the very idea which Hume and Mill and their followers 
reject as fetichism. Thus Erhardt, in an able work on meta- 
physics,* makes the feeling of effort the very heart of the causal 
idea. According to him, we have an immediate perception of 
Wirken and Bewirken in ourselves in our feeling of effort. In- 
deed, by effecting (Bewirken), he says, I mean just what I experience 
in myself when I exert myself and produce a change in the inner 
and outer world. Of course, I do not know wy this happens, but 
I know “hat it happens. Wirken means what we have in this ex- 
perience. A change produces another means that a sensation of 
effort is followed by an external effect. ‘We experience our- 
selves as willing and acting beings ; willing and acting, however, 
are notions which already imply the idea of Bewirken, as has been 
pointed out. Hardly less certain is the fact that external objects 
produce certain effects ; the sensations of resistance, ¢. g., which 
we experience in attempting to move a body show at once that 
this body possesses a certain power of action. True, the sensa- 
tion itself is all that is directly given to us ; at the same time we 
perceive that this sensation arises when the object comes in con- 
tact with our body. We also know that the sensation does not 
arise without such contact, and that it always arises on occasion 
of the contact. Finally, our inner experience tells us that we do 


1 Op. cit., ch. v, § 11. 
* Inquiry, Section VIL: must, however, be confessed that the animal 


which we experience, though it can afford no accurate precise idea of power, enters 
very much into that vulgsr, inaccurate idea which is formed of it.’’ 
3 Metaphysik, Vol. 1, pp. 440 ff. 
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not ourselves voluntarily produce the sensation. Hence we have 
to infer that the contact of the external object is the cause of our 
sensation, 7. ¢., we experience the efficiency of the resisting body 
through our feeling of resistance. . . . Whatever the object 
may be in itself, so far as we know it through experience it is 
bound to be a body that can produce certain effects.””' 

Both conceptions are open to criticism, in my opinion. In 
the first place, it is not true that the idea of temporal succession 
exhausts the notion of causality. Scientists may perhaps find it 
wise to use this conception of cause ; indeed, perhaps we ought 
always to use it in this sense. But it is not true that by a cause | 


we merely mean an invariable antecedent. By a cause we mean _ 
not merely a thing or event that has preceded and will precede | 
another ; we mean by it a thing or event that is somehow the 
ground of another, that without which the other could not be, 
through which or by which the other thing or event is. It is 
the phenomenon on which the other phenomenon somehow 
depends and necessarily depends. It cannot be without the 
other. When two events appear regularly, I feel inclined to. 


regard one as the ground or cause of the other; but this is a | 
thought added to the idea of temporal succession. Temporal 


coexistence or succession is an invitation to the mind to inter- | 
pret the phenomena causally, but it is not identical with the | 
causal notion. The essential element in the conception of cause 
is the idea of ground, the idea that a phenomenon somehow 
owes its existence to some other phenomenon, that it would not. 
have been and could not have been if the other had not made it. 
possible for it to be. This is because that is, Isay. This change 
has brought about that one. If this one had not been or were. 
not, that one would not be. There is more implied here than | 
the time element. I may say: This change follows that, or 
accompanies that, exists with that ; when this one exists, that one 
exists. But this is not the same as saying: This one exists 
because that one exists. Indeed, one may exist simultaneously 
with the other, and yet the two may not be related as cause and 
effect. When I say that one thing exists decause the other exists, 


' Op. cit., p. 
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I mean that one cannot be without the other, that the one brought 
the other one about. When I say: The change a produces the 
change 4, I mean that the change 4 owes its existence to the 
change a, that somehow these changes hang together. 

We have causality when we say one thing is somehow the 
ground of the other, in the sense that the second owes its 
existence to the first. Hence the idea of force as something 
analogous to our will is not essential to the causal conception 
either. I do not mean to say that the volitional element, as Mill 
calls it, does not accompany the popular notion of causality ; 
the example of so many thinkers who make it the essential side 
of causality indicates that it does. Nor do I contend here that 
we ought not to employ this idea of force or energy in our inter- 
pretation of the world ; that is a question by itself. What I mean 
to say is that this volitional element is not the essential element 
in the causal notion, that the idea of force or will does not give 
us the idea of cause. Before I can have causality, even in cases 
where I employ the idea of force, I must regard the force as the 
ground of another phenomenon ; I must relate it with that phe- 
nomenon. When I apply the causal notion to the relation 
between mind and body, I do not merely say that the motion of 
the body follows my feeling of effort, but that it owes its existence 
to the feeling of effort, that it is through this, brought about dy 
this. In short, the fundamental thought in the notion of cau- 
sality is the idea of ground. When I have called one thing the 
ground of another, in the sense mentioned above, I have applied 
the causal concept. I may then try to picture to myself how one 
phenomenon brings about the other and introduce into the con- 
ception of causality the notion of force, as something analogous 
to the feeling of effort. Thus the primitive thinker is supposed 
to read his own inner experiences into the world; he believes 
that changes are produced by some power akin to himself in the 
things or behind them, making them go. This idea of a will is 
in the course of time modified, stripped of some of its anthro- 
pomorphic elements, and reduced to the idea of a force or power, 
something like the original feeling of effort from which it springs, 
— but with the consciousness left out, as it were. 
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But we must not forget that this is only a way of interpreting 
‘the world, a particular application of causality and not causality 
itself. I have the idea of causality, when I say this thing is the 
ground of that, without having a detailed picture of the process 
by which the second is produced. I may say, for example: An 
idea is the cause of a feeling. Here I do not necessarily regard 
the idea as a force or will to which the feeling owes its existence ; 
I may have no notion whatever of how it happens that an idea 
brings about a feeling ; I may simply say: If it were not for the 
idea, the feeling could not be; the idea is the ground of the feeling. 
Or I may say a movement is the cause of another movement, my 
notion being that somehow movement 4 owes its existence to 
movement a, that 4 would not be and could not be if it were not 


for a. 


The truth is that we are not satisfied with the mere statement 
that one phenomenon is the ground of the other, that is, with 
applying the notion of causality; but we attempt to make the 
relation plainer to ourselves, to see how this thing owes its 
existence to the other, to insert between the imagined ground 
and the effect other elements. I may imagine, for example, that 
because a movement in my body was caused by a feeling of effort, 
all movements are caused that way or similarly. Or I may 
believe that, because movements are produced by me by laying 
hold of things, all movements must be produced that way. Now 
it may perhaps be found necessary to accept one or the other of 
these modes of interpreting nature ; but that is another question. 
It may be impossible to explain the world without assuming force 
or without accepting the view that things must touch each other 
in order to influence each other. That is a problem by itself. 
I have applied the causal notion when I say that one thing is the 
ground of the other. I may not have given the true ground ; 
but that is the fault of my science or my metaphysics, and not of 
my conception of causality. We must not read more into our 
notion of causality than it contains, 

In short, the idea of cause is a very general formula meaning 
that one phenomenon somehow owes its existence to another, 
that it would not be if it were not for the other, that the two are 
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not merely coexistent or successive, but that the one is because 
the other is, that the first has brought the second into existence, 
that the latter would not have appeared if it had not been for the 
former. The relation is not a mere temporal and accidental jux- 
taposition ; there is connection here, system, order. Things are 
conceived as somehow hanging together, as requiring each other, 
as necessary members of a series. Each one has its place in a 
system — be that system large or small — depends on something 
else; nothing is independent, ‘loose and separate,’ unrelated ; 
everything has a meaning. This is all that is implied in the idea 
of causality as such. We do not, however, always stop here in 
our thinking, but often try to explain how a causes 6. That is, 
we fill in the somewhat empty formula of causality. And here, 
of course, there are many different conceptions possible, among 
them that of force, which has its origin in the feeling of effort. 
We must also guard against deducing certain consequences 
from the notion of causality which do not really follow from it, 
but are deduced from other principles which we read into the idea 
of causality. We apply the causal principle to particular phenom- 
ena; we ask, Why are they, to what do they owe their existence ? 
Wherever we notice a change, for example, we inquire into the 
ground of the change and expect to find a ground. We are so 
sure that there is a ground that we formulate the general law: 
Everything that happens must have a ground why it happens. 
This does not mean, however, that every effect must have the 
same cause. That does not follow from the law as such. It is 
immaterial to the law as law whether a certain change has the 
same cause or not. Nor does it follow that things happen in the 
future exactly as they happened in the past. The belief in the 
uniformity of nature, in the universal reign of law, is a later 
product than the belief in causality. Savages do not believe that 
things happening around them are uncaused ; when they are in- 
terested enough in their surroundings to observe changes, they 
certainly suppose that these are caused by something. When 
they assume the existence of occult powers producing good and 
evil, they are applying the causal notion. They do not believe 
in miracles in the sense of events that have no cause; their 
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miracles are always caused by some power. Hence it is not 
correct to say that, because certain peoples believe in miracles, 
they have no notion whatever of cause. But primitive peoples, 
children, uneducated persons, yes, many educated persons, do not 
form the notion of law, uniformity ; they do not necessarily hold 
that things will always happen which have happened and as they 
have happened. Belief in the uniformity of nature, as commonly 
understood, and belief in causality are not the same." 

Nor does it follow from the notion of causality that the effect 
must be identical with the cause, be of the same nature as the 
cause.” The law itself says nothing of the nature of the cause 
or effect, but simply that nothing can happen without a cause of 
some kind. It may be true that an effect cannot be produced by 
anything different from it, but it does not follow from the notion 
of causality. Of course, if we put into the conception ideas that 
do not really belong to it, we can spin out of it whatever we 
choose. If we define causality as will-action, for example, we 
can say that there is no causality except where there is will, and 
then read will or something analogous to will into everything. 
And if we put everything into causality that Riehl, for example, 
sees in it, we shall have no trouble, perhaps, in obtaining his re- 
sults. According to him “ causality is the application of the 
principle of ground (der Satz vom Grunde) to the temporal 
change of phenomena, or in brief: the principle of ground in 
time.”"* Now, he goes on to say, the sole principle of logical 
ground is the principle of identity. That is, we demand in logic 
that every proposition be connected with others, that it be shown 
to be either a consequence or presupposition of other proposi- 
tions. Ultimately we base ourselves upon the principle of iden- 
tity ; our conclusion really follows necessarily from the premises 
according to the law of identity. In the same way the causal 
principle is based upon the principle of identity applied in time 
or to phenomena. Hence the grounding concept (der degriin- 
dende Begriff) and the grounded concept (der dbegriindete) must 

1See Mill, Zogic, Bk. II], ch. xxi; Erhardt, Mefaphysik, Vol. I, pp. 480 ff. 

2See Riehl, Philosophischer Kriticismus, Vol. 11, Part I, pp. 236 ff.; Kromann, 
Unsere Naturerkenntnis, pp. 242 ff. 
3 Of. cit., p. 240. 
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be similar, homogeneous. For example, we cannot understand 
psychical effects from physical causes. Moreover, the ground 
must be sufficient, and the sufficient ground can contain neither 
more nor less than is necessary for the ground.' 
Riehl bases the principle of causality upon the principle of 
identity, and applies this to phenomena in time. Whatever is, 
remains what it is. This means, whatever és, continues to be, per- 
sists, lasts, endures. It means that a thing cannot perish, go 
into nothing ; for if it did, it would not persist. Nor can a thing 
come from nothing. Nothing must remain what it is ; if it be- 
comes something, it does not remain nothing. For the same 
reason the effect must be identical with the cause ; the cause 
must remain what it is or identical with itself. 
But Riehl misinterprets the principle of identity, in my opinion. 
The principle of identity simply declares that whatever is, is, not é 
that a thing must persist or endure in its essence. It holds that \ 
when once we have said a thing we must adhere to it during our 
argument, that we must remain consistent with ourselves. I 
cannot say, A thing is and a thing is not; that is, negate what I 
| have already predicated of a thing. But there is nothing impos- 
| sible in the statement that a thing is and now is not, that it was 
and is not. It is not logically necessary that a thing remain 
what it is, that it do not change. In one case, és is merely the 
sign of logical predication ; I say this thing is thus or so, which 
means this thing has this or that attribute. But when I say this 
thing zs, in the other sense, I mean: is in time. So, too, by 
logical ground we mean to give the reason for a proposition. I 
say this man is mortal, because all men are mortal. That is, 
when I say all men are mortal, I cannot say this man is not mor- 
H tal, for I have already implied that he is, and I must adhere to : 
! what I have started out with. If all men are mortal and this one ' 
is a man, then he must be mortal; for whatever is, is. The 
ly logical ground, that is, contains the proposition grounded upon 
: it; the latter is really identical with the former. This is what 
| Riehl means, when he says: The grounding concept and grounded 
concept are homogeneous. But it does not follow from this that 


} ' Op. cit., pp. 238 f.; pp. 219 ff. also p. 255. 
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the cause is identical with the effect : logical ground and real 
ground are not the same. 

The attempts which have been made to deduce the law of the 
conservation of energy from the law of causality are based upon 
the same misinterpretation of causality. The reasoning may be 
summarized as follows: The fundamental law of mind is the 
principle of identity : Whatever is, is, and nothing can both be 
and not be. From this principle follows the principle of suffi- 
cient reason: Nothing can happen without a sufficient reason 
for its happening as it does. That is, every effect must have its 
cause, nothing can happen without a ground. Hence nothing in 
nature can be created out of nothing, for if it could, we should 
have an effect without a cause. Nor can anything be lost or dis- 
appear, for if it could, we should have a cause without an effect. 
Accordingly, no form of energy can be lost; when it seems to 
disappear, it simply changes into a different form, which is equal 
to its original form, equal to it in guality and in quantity. This 
is the law of the conservation of energy, which is here supposed 
to follow necessarily from the law of causality, which, in turn, is 
supposed to be a necessary consequence of the principle of 
identity." 

On the basis of these reasonings the theory of parallelism, too, 
is conceived as necessarily following from the principle of caus- 
ality. If the effect must be homogeneous with the cause, then 
mind cannot be the cause of motion, and vice versa. If motion 
could be transformed into mind, and mind into motion, then en- 
ergy would be lost and energy would be created, which is im- 
possible. So mental states cannot produce physical states, nor 
physical states mental states, and parallelism is the necessary 
implication of causality.” 

Our conclusions then, so far, are these: Temporal succession 
and causality are not identical, nor is the idea of force identical 
with the notion of causality. The essential element in the 
causal form is the idea of ground. The principle of the uni- 


'See Riehl, of. cit.; also his article in the Sigwart Festschrift, ‘‘ Robert Mayer’s 
Entdeckung und Beweis des Energieprincips.”’ 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. X, pp. 124 ff. 
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formity of nature does not follow necessarily from the notion of 
causality as such. Nor does it follow from the notion of causality 
that the effect must be identical with the cause. The principle of 
the conservation of energy does not follow from the principle of 
causality as a logical necessity, nor does the theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism. 

As we said before, the idea of cause is a general formula, 
meaning that one phenomenon somehow depends on another. 
This general principle is employed in the different fields o¢ 
science where causal explanations are at all possible. Each 
science, however, gives to it the special form which seems to be 
required by the condition of that science, or, rather, combines it 
with its working principles. A science that deals with motion or 
forces or energies as its fundamental concepts will read into the 
notion of causality motion, force, or energy ; for it every cause 
will be a movement or a force or an energy ; its explanations 
will all be either mechanical or dynamic. To such a science a 
teleological interpretation of facts, for example, will seem an 
absolute violation of the causal principle and the utter abandon- 
ment of explanation. Fora science that identifies causality with 
mechanism, the world ceases to have a meaning where motion 
stops ; to it vitalism and teleology will be sheer nonsense. We 
do not wish to plead the cause of vitalism or teleology here ; our 
purpose is simply to point out that each particular science tries 
to foist its special form of causality upon its neighbors and to 
interpret their results in the light of its own working concepts. 
What particular form the causal principle shall take, 7. ¢., what the 
nature of the particular causes shall be, whether force or motion 
or a vital principle, or mind, will depend upon our experiences 
with the world, and is not deducible from the idea of causality as 
such. 

We are now ready to take up our second question: What is 
the origin of this principle? How does it arise? Does it come 
from experience or is it an inherent, a priori possession of the 
reason? According to the rationalists, it is the latter. That 
every effect must have its cause is, according to Descartes, an 
innate principle. Wolff tries to deduce it from the principle of 
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contradiction, which is an a priori truth. He reasons that, if the 
ground of a thing lies in nothing, then nothing is its ground, 
which is equivalent to saying that nothing as an efficient prin- 
ciple is something, a contradiction in terms.’ Kant regards the 
principle that ‘everything that happens presupposes something 
on which it follows according to rule,’ as a category or a priori 
form of the understanding. 

Hume holds that the notion of causality is derived from expe- 
rience. ‘‘ The knowledge of this relation [the causal],” he says, 
“is not, in any instance, attained by reasonings a priori; but 
arises entirely from experience when we find that any particular 
objects are constantly conjoined with each other.” ‘The mind 
can never possibly find the effect in the supposed cause by the 
most accurate scrutiny and examination. For the effect is totally 
different from the cause, and consequently can never be discov- 
ered in it.” We say an event is the effect or cause of another, 
because we have experienced them together. But, even after we 
have experienced the operation of cause and effect, we cannot 
base our conclusions on reason. We know that bread nourishes 
us, but how it does this we do not know. We do not know the 
secret powers that produce the effects. A person brought sud- 
denly into the world, having powers of reflection and reason, 
would perceive objects succeeding each other and nothing else. 
If he lives long enough to have observed that similar events or 
objects are constantly conjoined together, he immediately infers 
the existence of one object from the appearance of the other. 
The principle which determines him to draw such a conclusion 
is the principle of custom or habit. After the constant conjunc- 
tion of two objects, heat and flame, for instance, or weight and 
solidity, we are determined by custom alone to expect the one 
from the appearance of the other. We believe it. ‘ This belief 
is the necessary result of placing the mind in such circumstances. 
It is an operation of the soul, when we are so situated, as una- 
voidable as to feel the passion of love, when we receive benefits, 
or hatred, when we have met with injuries. All these operations 

1Uberweg, Logit, p. 272. In his earlier writings Kant identifies real ground with 
logical ground. See Nova dilucidatio, 11, proposition x. This view is given up in 
Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grissen in die Weltweisheit einsufiihren, 
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are a species of natural instincts, which no reasoning or process 
of the thought and understanding is able either to produce or to 
prevent.” 

According to Mill also, the notion of causality is derived from 
experience. Experience teaches us that every fact in nature is 
invariably preceded by some other fact. ‘‘ The belief we enter- 
tain in the universality, throughout nature, of the law of cause 
and effect, is itself an instance of induction; and by no means 
one of the earliest which any of us, or which mankind in general, 
can have made. We arrive at this universal law by generaliza- 
tion, from many laws of inferior generality. We should never 
have had the notion of causation (in the philosophical meaning 
of the term) as a condition of all phenomena, unless many cases 
of causation, or, in other words, many partial uniformities of 
sequence, had previously become familiar. The more obvious of 
the particular uniformities suggest, and give evidence of, the 
general uniformity, and the general uniformity, once established, 
enables us to prove the remainder of the particular uniformities 
of which it is made up.” ? 

Erhardt explains as follows : The idea of causing and effecting 
(Wirken und Bewirken) is originally given by experience ; if it 
were not, no reflection upon the changes could suggest to us the 
notion of a causal nexus existing between them. But our belief 
in the universality of the causal law is not derived from induction ; 
we are compelled to ascribe to the law a methodological univer- 
sality.* 

These answers are discordant, partly because the conceptions 
of causality which underlie them differ so much, partly because 
different phases of the law are discussed. We can at once agree 
with Hume, that we have no a priori knowledge of particular 
causal relations ; indeed, the rationalists did not commit them- 
selves to this view. Hume is right: ‘‘ Adam, though his rational 
faculties be supposed, at the very first, entirely perfect, could not 
have inferred from the fluidity and transparency of water, that it 
would suffocate him; or from the light and warmth of fire that 


' Inquiry, Sections 1V and V. ® Logic, Book III, ch. xxi. 
3 Metaphysik, Vol. 1, pp. 477 ff. 
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it would consume him.” Kant agrees with this. He does not 
believe that we have an a priori knowledge of particular causal 
relations, but that we depend on experience for this. We can 
also agree with both Hume and Kant that knowledge without 
experience is impossible, that in order to know we must have 
sensations. ‘‘ Gedanken ohne Inhalt sind leer.” But is there 
not an element in the causal notion which cannot be explained, 
which we shall have to accept, without being able to deduce 
it from our sensations? The answer to this question will 
depend in a measure upon our conception of causality. If 
causality means universal temporal succession merely, then we 
might say this: Experience teaches us that events follow each 
other ; we infer that because a thing has happened several times, it 
will happen always. Here the law of uniformity is not some- 
thing observed by us, but an inference, a leap from the known to 
the unknown. We do not observe that all events are preceded 
by other events, but only that some are. We delieve, however, 
that what has happened in the past will happen in the future. 
This belief is something like an instinct, as Hume himself de- 
clares. ‘I shall add for a further confirmation of the foregoing 
theory,”’ he says, “that, as this operation of the mind, by which 
we infer like effects from like causes, and zice versa, is so essen- 
tial to the subsistence of all human creatures, it is not probable, 
that it could be trusted to the fallacious deductions of our reason, 
which is slow in its operation ; appears not, in any degree, dur- 
ing the first years of infancy ; and at best is, in every age and 
period of human life, extremely liable to error and mistake. It 
is more conformable to the ordinary wisdom of nature to secure 
so necessary an act of the mind, by some instinct or mechanical 
tendency, which may be infallible in its operations, may discover 
itself at the first appearance of life and thought, and may be in- 
dependent of all the labored deductions of the understanding. 
As nature has taught us the use of our limbs, without giving us 
the knowledge of the muscles and nerves by which they are ac- 
tuated ; so she has implanted in us an instinct, which carries for- 
ward the thought in a correspondent course to that which she 
has established among external objects; though we are ignorant 
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of those forces and powers on which this regular course and 
succession of objects totally depends.” ' We have here, then, 
what may fairly be called an ultimate category. In this sense 
we can say, even on the empirical interpretation of causality, that 
there is an element in our conception of cause which must be 
attributed to the nature of man as such. 


We may also approach the problem from another side and ; 


reason thus: Mere association of ideas would never give us an 
idea of uniformity ; indeed, it would not enable us to connect 
any two experiences. The having of a series of sensations or 
ideas will not yield knowledge ; a succession of sensations is not 
a knowledge of succession. In order to have a consciousness of 
succession, an additional psychical element must be introduced : 
a feeling of succession. If our consciousness consisted simply 
of a series of disconnected mental facts, a heap (ein Haufe, ein 
Gewiihl) of sensations, as Kant terms it, knowledge would be 
impossible. As James says: “ Take a hundred of them [feel- 
ings], shuffle them and pack them as close together as you can 
(whatever that may mean) ; still each remains the same feeling it 
always was, shut in its own skin, windowless, ignorant of what 
the other feelings are and mean. There would be a hundred- 
and-first feeling there, if, when a group or series of such feelings 
were set up, a consciousness belonging to the group as such 
should emerge. And this 1o!st feeling would be a totally new 

Hence we could not even say, some events succeed each other, if 
we accepted a purely sensationalistic theory. In order to have this 
experience, we must, roughly speaking, be able to keep two 
ideas together in consciousness, we must connect our sensations. 
The sensations will not connect themselves, we must connect 
them. This synthetic function we cannot further explain ; we are 
compelled to accept it as a fact of consciousness. We believe 
that it belongs to the furniture of the mind and in this sense can 
call it @ priori. 


Now let us consider our own interpretation of the causal law. 


' Inquiry, Section V. 
2 The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, ch. vi, p. 160. 
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We mean by causality the reference of a thing to something else 
as its ground, as that to which the thing somehow owes its ap- 
pearance. Here we not only hold two ideas together in con- 
sciousness, synthesize them in the manner already indicated, but 
we view one thing as standing in a particular relation to the other. 
Whenever we observe an event, we ask for its ground, we ask 
for some other fact or phenomenon on which it depends. We 
cannot explain why we do this, it is a way we have, a mental 
attitude or, if we choose to call it so, an a priori form of the 
mind. We are so constituted, in other words, that whenever 
a phenomenon is presented to us, we refer it to another phe- 
nomenon as its ground. 

It is possible that this function is a product of natural selection, 
that only such animals as possessed it survived in the struggle 
for existence and handed it down to offspring, and that in this 
way a race of beings was finally produced having the so-called 
‘causal instinct.’ But all that does not explain to us the pos- 
session of this function by the first animal that handed it down. 

We repeat then: The causal function, as we have described it, 
is a postulate of our thinking, a tendency to connect phenomena 
in a certain way. It is an attitude of consciousness towards phe- 
nomena, a way we have of connecting things, a way that cannot 
be further explained. 

This does not mean that we have an a friort knowledge of the 
principle as a law, that we know from the very beginning that 
every phenomenon has its cause. We ask for the cause every 
time a phenomenon is presented to us,— in this sense, the causal 
idea is a form of the mind, — but we do not formulate the general 
proposition that every effect must have its cause until we reflect 
upon our experiences, and, in this sense, the causal law is a 
generalization from experience, the result of induction. There is 
a difference between looking for a ground in each particular case 
presented and formulating the general proposition that every phe- 
nomenon must have a ground. 

The third question which we have to answer concerns the 
validity of the causal principle. We relate phenomena accord- 
ing to the notion of cause and effect. We cannot help doing 
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this ; it seems to be an inevitable tendency of the mind to con- 
nect our facts in the causal manner. We say: This fact or phe- 
nomenon is, because that one is or was ; the two are not only co- 
existent or successive, but one is the ground of the other, without 
it the other would not and could not be. Now we may ask two 
questions here : (1) What right have we to regard one phenom- 
enon as the cause of the other? (2) What right have we to say 
that all phenomena are causally related ? 

What right have I to speak of a particular phenomenon having 
a ground? I find a phenomenon surrounded by countless other 
phenomena. I select one of these as the cause of the other. 
All I perceive is the phenomena themselves. I rub an object 
and it becomes warm. I say the rubbing made it warm. I heat 
a body and it expands. I say the heat did it. I see a moving 
bell, I hear a sound. I say the bell makes the sound. I have a 
feeling of effort and then my muscles move. I say the feeling 
of effort or my will causes the movement of my muscles. I re- 
member a certain scene and a sorrowful feeling arises. I say the 
memory image is the ground of the sorrowful feeling. Now in 
all these cases I do not merely say that the different phenomena 
follow each other, but that the one is the ground of the other. 
Why should I look for a ground at all, why am I not satisfied 
with saying, the bell and the sound go together, the sound never 
comes alone ? 

Some one perhaps answers: The primitive man learned by ex- 
perience that he produced changes in the world. He pushed an 
object and it moved. He therefore regarded himself as the 
ground of the movement. He did it. Then he reasoned that 
when other things moved there was something behind them that 
moved them as he movedthem. But the question is : Why should 
he regard himself as the mover in the first place? You say he 
perceived himself moving it. No, he did not. He said move, 
and it moved. All he experienced was that a movement followed 
his volition. But he does not stop here; he is not satisfied with 
saying that a movement follows his act of will. He says he 
made it move, he was the ground of its moving. What right 
has he to say that? He has a right to say: I pushed and it 
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moved ; I put forth effort and something happened. Perhaps 
the first time it happened, he did not look upon himself as the 
ground. He stopped pushing and it stopped moving, he pushed 
a little and it moved a little, he pushed much and it moved much. 
Then he said, I did it, I made it move, I can do it again, I am 
the cause. Here he reasons that he did it because, when he stops, 
it stops, when he pushes, it moves. If he should say to the sun, 
stop shining, and it should stop shining, and, now shine again, 
and it should shine, he would come to regard himself as the cause 
of the sunshine. 

Here we reach an element which we cannot explain. It isa 
mental attitude, a postulate of thought, if we choose to call it so. 
We can state the conditions under which it appears, but we 
cannot tell why it follows these conditions. In order that this 
causal function shall arise, certain conditions must be fulfilled, 
but when it arises something new and unique appears on the 
scene. What justification is there for its use? What are its 
rights ? Well, it is a postulate of our thinking, and there can be 
no human knowledge without it. The human mind is a relating 
activity, it aims to understand the world, to find a meaning in it, 
to bring order and connection into it, to explain it. Wherever a 
phenomenon is presented, we look for a ground or cause, for 
dependence, we seek to bring it into connection with something 
else, we are never satisfied with a bare fact as such. The mere 
statement of spatial and temporal coexistence or sequence is not 
explanation, and without explanation scientific knowledge is 
impossible. Nor is mere description science, if we mean by 
description the mere statement of what happens in space and 
time. If thinking means to relate things in the manner indicated, 
then we have a right to say that for thought all phenomena are 
causally related and will be so related as long as thinking is what 
it is. Where explanation stops, science and philosophy find their 


occupation gone. 
FRANK THILLY. 
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THE UGLY INFINITE AND THE GOOD-FOR- 
NOTHING ABSOLUTE.' 


VER since philosophy emerged from the hylozoic age and 

began to free itself from the bondage of picture-thinking, 

it has been pursued by an antinomy which haunts it still, the an- 
tinomy of the Infinite and the Absolute.” 

It seems to the early Greek philosopher, as it seems to every 
one when he first starts on his quest after truth, that what he is 
seeking is the changeless reality that lies behind, and occasions, 
the changing things of experience, the ultimate unity that ties 
together the obvious variety which experience presents. That 
grand old man Parmenides firmly grips this conception, and 
boldly draws the inevitable inferences, laying down the law as 
one who speaks with authority, as an absolutist should : 


** Listen, and I will instruct thee, and thou, when thou hearest, shalt ponder — 
What are the sole two paths of research that are open to thinking. 
One path is: That Being doth be, and Non-Being is not : 
This is the way of Conviction, for Truth follows hard in her footsteps. 
Th’ other path is: That Being is not, and Non-Being must be ; 
This one, I tell thee in truth, is an all-incredible pathway.’’ * 


But when Parmenides goes on to tell us what Being is, he 
simply piles up the negative characteristics, — the only kind left 
when the world of change is excluded, — which merely declare 
what Being is not: It is birthless and deathless, whole and unbe- 
gotten, neither more of it here nor less of it yonder, the one 
true reality which things are merely our names for. 

No doubt the rabble, blind worshippers at the shrine of com- 
mon sense, displayed their ingenuity in jibes and jeers hurled at 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the New York meeting, 
December 27, 1906. 

? By Infinite is here meant the boundless, the drecpov, the endless regress, which 
is implied in empiricism, as the idealist views it; by Absolute, the fixed and definite 
and final, whether regarded simply as pure Being, or as standard of reference, scale 
of worth, or world of meaning. 

* The quotations from Parmenides I give in Mr. Davidson's translation. 
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the head of the philosopher off in his cold realm of abstraction ; 
but he in turn shows a fine scorn for “the deaf and dumb and 
blind and stupid unreasoning cattle, herds that are wont to think 
Being and Non-Being one and the same thing, and that all things 
move in a circle,” — that is, for those who fancy they can get along 
without any fixed reality and truth, can think from hand to 
mouth, and still count themselves reasonable. 

It is, however, cold comfort to nurse an abstraction; and 
making an abstraction into reality does not explain the world of 
experience, but would rather explain it away. If this be knowl- 
edge, it is useless. And over the water, in the opposite border 
of Greece, another philosopher had been following that “ all-in- 
credible pathway,” and it may well enough have been he whom 
Parmenides had in mind when he paid his respects to his oppo- 
nents in the words I have quoted, which were possibly written 
to even the score with Heraclitus, who had spoken with scorn of 
Parmenides’s teacher when he said: ‘‘ Much learning doth not 
make wise, else would it have taught Xenophanes.”” To Her- 
aclitus, ‘‘the eyes and ears are bad witnesses,”’ but only “to him 
who has not an understanding heart.” Rightly used, they re- 
veal the truth that in the actual world all is ever changing, 
nothing ever stays put, opposites unite, and strife is the life of all 
things. Heraclitus has reached the wisdom of Uriel, when, in 
Emerson’s poem, he declares : 


** Line in nature is not found ; 
* * * 
In vain produced, all rays will turn ; 
Evil will bless, and ice will burn.’’ 


And the poet goes on to tell how this shocking heresy produced 
consternation “in the holy festival.” The stern old war gods of 
absolutism shook their heads, and the seraphs, sheltered under 
the wing of absolutist tradition, and peacefully lounging on their 
myrtle beds, frowned. This rash doctrine boded ill to all. 


*« The balance-beam of Fate was bent ; 
The bounds of good and ill were rent ; 
Strong Hades could not keep his own 
And all slid to confusion. ’’ 
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But, none the less, “truth-speaking things” are gradually justi- 
fying Uriel-Heraclitus, and the old gods of absolutism are quaking 
in their spheres though they do not know just why. 

Thus, at the dawn of philosophical reflection, this troublesome 
antinomy of the Absolute and the Infinite appears. It is not too 
much to say that most of the discussions of fundamental problems 
in philosophy center in it, and that the chief effort of philosophers 
from that day to this has been to find a way of solving it; and 
that when with respect to any problem one attempts, as is cus- 
tomary, to dichotomize philosophers, the principle of division 
will be found to be based on the relative importance assigned to 
one or the other of the sides of this antinomy. When philos- 
ophical discussions wax polemical, as once in a while they will, 
then one’s opponent is supposed simply to have embraced one 
side of the antinomy, while blindly ignoring, or shamefully 
belittling, the reasons which make for the other side. This 
granted, the logical difficulties of his position are easily made 
evident, and adjectives of abuse, now as of old, not infrequently 
enliven the discussion. In earlier times the partizans of the 
Absolute triumphed, and the Infinite, to which their opponents 
were supposed to be committed, was dubbed ‘ugly,’ — about 
as strong a term of reproach as the Greek could find ; for the ugly 
was the bad and the false made manifest. In recent times, and 
partly due to the conquests made by the theory of evolution in 
all fields of knowledge, the partizans of the Infinite are coming to 
to be more and more conspicuously in evidence, and they are 
returning the compliment. Their opponents’ view leads to an 
Absolute which is ‘ good-for-nothing,’— as abusive an epithet 
as one can find in our own strenuous and practical age. Andas 
for the ‘ ugly infinite,’ why, they add, we are romanticists now- 
adays, and may retort with Lowell concerning your classical 
ideal : 

** The Grecian gluts me with his perfectness, 
The one thing finished in the world.”’ 


I shall not attempt to dispute about taste in ultimates. If one 
likes a ‘ wide open’ universe, that is his affair. If, however, this 
view is presented as true, it comes within the field of discussion. 
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Now the difficulty with this empiricism is, that it involves the 
infinite regress, and thereby takes away the meaning of truth. 
It only seems not to do this because one keeps arresting the 
process continually to suit the needs of the passing moment. 
But, in fact, one no sooner gets his anchor down on what appears 
to be solid ground than one finds it dragging once more. The 
view, in short, leaves us with a subjectless, objectless, substance- 
less, godless philosophy. I am, in this paper, not concerned to 
substantiate these charges, but rather to consider the counterblast 
that comes from the camp of empiricism. That charge is prac- 
tically as follows: In attempting to extricate himself from his 
ontological bankruptcy, the idealist has simply spent his last 
remaining resources in purchasing a gold-brick called the Ab- 
solute. This may, indeed, give him for the time being a feel- 
ing of relief, as he dreams of the untold wealth of meaning that 
might be his; and the illusion will last, until he tries to cash it 
in and make it work in the matter-of-fact world of experience. 
Then its true nature appears. It is utterly useless. 

All who are not radical empiricists or immediatists, all who 
believe in a reality which cannot be dissolved in the river of 
experience, are declared to be absolutists. I pass by the realists, 
who, from this point of view, must be ranked with the absolutists, 
and confine my attention to the idealists. And I ask: Is it true 
that their conception of the real-ideal as in some sense fixed and 
eternal is a useless conception ? 

There are, of course, many forms of idealism, but with respect 
to no one of them can the charge be made out that its conception 
of reality is useless. Idealists fall into two broadly distinguish- 
able groups, according as their reality is conceived statically or 
dynamically. The former group may, with a certain surface 
show of plausibility, be charged with introducing the conception 
of an absolute which is useless in the interpretation of experience. 
And yet philosophers of all schools owe a lasting debt of grati- 
tude to the stubborn and uncompromising old Eleatic logician 
whom the impulse for self-consistency drove to this view. Our 
early pictorial symbolic terms, our rough and ready-made notions, 
are sharpened into precise instruments of thought only through 
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the fearless efforts of philosophers to recognize their tacit mean- 
ings, and hold them up in clear relief, one by one, and test them 
by giving them plenty of rope. Nine-tenths of our difficulties in 
philosophy come, not, as is usually supposed, from hugging 
hypostatised abstractions, but rather from employing vague terms 
of many meanings, and unconsciously shifting the meanings in 
the course of a discussion. Again, bare and barren as is this 
conception of the Absolute in its first appearance, it is just this 
notion of reality that reappears in every form of mysticism. It 
has given us some of our best devotional literature, and has been 
the inspiration of some of the most beloved saints and seers. But, 
one may reply, the first service has been accomplished, the second 
is perhaps questionably a service. And, anyway, the usefulness 
of a conception is to be tested by asking whether it is of service 
in making the world of experience more intelligible, and here it 
fails. But even this much cannot be made good. Or rather, we 
should say, it stands or falls with the possibility of showing the 
usefulness of the conception in the more developed form of 
dynamic idealism. If this conception of the permanent is of use, 
then even that earlier form, though its advocates may have failed 
to work it out, failed to reconcile it with the changing world of 
experience, still, so far as it went, helped to make the world 
intelligible. 

As applied to the later forms of dynamic idealism, the charge 
is wholly without force. It rests upon the assumption that 
because the idealist believes in a world of eternal truth where 
values are assessed with finality, believes in a world of meaning 
which changes not with our shifting beliefs, he must therefore, 
in order to make any real use of this conception, himself have 
had the completed vision, have reached finality. 

It would indeed be a glorious thing, as Socrates in effect re- 
marks in the Phedo, if we could tell how things are by simply 
showing how it is best for them to be. That would be, however, 
the wisdom of a god and not of man. “ But,” he adds, “ I had 
a second string to my bow”; and so have we. Put briefly it is 
this : We have, of course, to begin with experience, and to it we 
must ever return ; and, in trying to understand it, we do not 
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escape from our human limitations, and the notions that we use 
are confused and imperfect and open to revision. None the less, 
by persistent effort to think clearly, and to think consistently, 
that is, to think complete thoughts, we are able to work away 
from our initial position by definite and sure steps. There is not 
simply change, but progress ; and progress is progress and not 
simply change, because a less complete view can once for all be 
set aside in favor of a more complete view. It is thus in this in- 
direct way that one reaches again the concept of a fixed by start- 
ing from experience. What experience brings to light becomes 
intelligible if we can only suppose that all partial truths have 
their positions, fixed in a scale of worth and meaning which we 
are gradually finding out, but which we certainly do not make as 
suits our passing mood or present state or present felt need. 
And this conception, once reached, is one upon which we lean at 
every step in our efforts to make experience intelligible, and it is 
this that gives us our faith that the game is worth while. 

Belief in absolute truth does not imply the belief that one has 
found the absolute truth, or even that one ever will. The idealist 
too is a modest man, and does not “affect omniscience,” as Pro- 
fessor James puts it. He is satisfied if he can only keep moving 
on the road that leads in that direction. If now the question be 
asked, But when does one ever use this conception of the abso- 
lute truth, if in every concrete situation one is always forced to 
work with the imperfect tools that experience furnishes ? the 
answer is, that it is used in precisely the same way that the simi- 
lar conception of the fixed is used in the region of physical fact. 
The concept of the conservation of energy enables us to think 
the physical world as the same in and through all its changes. 
Here too one may say, no one ever found this energy that is con- 
served. In any concrete situation, one always finds specific cases 
of energies, nor could one ever tell what energy in the singular, 
and with a capital E, would be like. 

One finds, in short, with regard to the physical world the same 
difficulty that one meets with in the wider region of philosophy ; 
and again it may be said to be the antinomy of the Infinite and the 
Absolute, of the flowing and the fixed. The fixed easily becomes 
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an hypostatised abstraction, but none the less the conception of 
the fixed is one upon which one leans at every turn in one’s effort 
to explain physical facts. And there is here too an interesting 
development which, as far as it goes, is closely parallel to the 
development of the similar concept in philosophy. This con- 
ception at first appears as that of an indestructible matter made 
up of hard atoms. Into such a fixed world it proves to be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to introduce motion. This corresponds 
to the Eleatic Absolute. Then one attempts to conceive of the 
real physical world dynamically, and the concepts of force and 
energy supersede that of matter. But even these concepts prove 
to be not wholly free from the old taint, and so one now attempts 
to state the doctrine of the conservation of energy as meaning 
no more than this: that nature is uniform and dependable to 
such an extent that one can reproduce a given situation at will, 
and find always the same quantitative values, before and after, 
that existed in the original case. This is closely parallel to the 
development in idealism, as one passes from the earlier static 
type, first to the Platonic and Aristotelian types, and, later, to 
the modern types in which the Absolute is hardly recognizable 
any longer, and appears as a world of meaning, not separate from 
the several facts of experience but implied in them one and all, 


—the fixed order of worth in which all values are assessed. | 


This order no one knows in its completeness ; its existence we 
all presuppose. 

Throughout the history of idealism runs the thought of the 
All-knower, the ‘Man in the heavens,’ the God standing within 
the shadow ‘keeping watch over his own.’ And the world 
which abides is simply this our changing world of experience as 
such a knower would know it. At first knowing is conceived as 
immediacy, as appropriation, as absorption in the object, after the 
analogy of sense experience, and then the Absolute is the mystic’s 
Absolute, and it is hard, if not impossible, to get motion or change 
into this world. And the progress of idealism has been marked 
by an ever-increasing respect for the world of experience, for the 
Infinite. The real must be the real of just this world of fact, and 
it must make that world intelligible. One takes one’s key from 
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what goes on in every science. There the fact of immediate ex- 
perience is always merely the point of departure. It is not by 
staring at the fact, by immediately experiencing it, that one 
understands it, but by getting away from it in its immediacy, 
and reading its meaning in the light of all other facts that fall 
within the same field, and by reading the meaning of all other 
facts in the light of it. When one has got the particular fact in 
its setting and context, one has for the first time discovered its 
meaning and its reality. Similarly in philosophy the aim is ever 
to get the particular experience in its total context, and to attain 
unto vision in the light of the whole. The idealist is one who 
believes that there is such a total context, and that this total con- 


text exists in and gives meaning to every fact of experience, as __ 


every fact exists in it and contributes to its meaning. 

But, after all, does not the old taint reappear here? Does not 
this system of truth, once for all realized, destroy the significance 
of change? If it does, it certainly calls for revision. I believe 
that it does so long as one is over-influenced by the incomplete 
analogy of the natural sciences. The remedy is then to be 
sought in conceiving the fixed not merely as dynamic, but also 
in the light of the categories of personality. The Idea must be 
carried up into the Ideal, as this is implied in personal association. 
Then change can become truly significant, for every person has 
his unique share in the creation of the ideal ; it exists not without 
his sanction. It is some such revision of the basic concept of the 
Absolute that furnishes the central problem in modern idealism. 
And, this being the case, is it not true that humanist and per- 
sonal idealist are ‘twin brothers under the skin’ ? 

But, whatever may prove to be the next steps in the develop- 
ment of idealism, in no one of its meanings has the conception of 


the Absolute been useless. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF MORAL GOODNESS.’ 


HATEVER else may be involved in moral judgments, 
these attribute moral goodness to some object. Every 
moral experience apprehends such a property or set of properties 
as distinguishing the acts, persons, or institutions which possess 
it from those which do not. The ethical investigator must address 
himself to the task of purifying, generalizing, and defining the 
conception which is thus given. He must abstract or isolate it 
from its context and from its particular cases. To this task, 
strictly construed, the present paper confines itself. For the sig- 
nificance and conclusiveness of the results, the writer must rely 
largely on such suggestions as they will convey to a reader 
already familiar with the special problems of ethics. 

The phrase, ‘moral goodness,’ is doubtless ambiguous in its 
connotation ; were this not so, there would be no need of syste- 
matic ethics. Here, as elsewhere, linguistic usage is the rough 
guide to a truth which will certainly determine it more exactly, if 
indeed it does not substantially depart from it. For, with the 
exception of the philologist or etymologist, no scientist is en- 
gaged in the definition of words. 

Again, moral opinion is doubtless conflicting; but this is 
characteristic of all opinion. The moralist, it is true, is pecu- 
liarly embarassed by the quantity and variety of the opinion 
within his field. Here, as Socrates complained, all men account 
themselves experts. Concerning moral problems no man can 
escape making up his mind. Every deliberate act is virtually a 
moral belief; and most sentiment is moral opinion compounded 
with ardor and tenacity. Conversation and literature consist of 
little else than the criticism of life. This situation is not without 
its compensations ; for here abundance of opinion signifies abun- 
dance of experience in available form. Hence no moralist can 
complain of the meagreness of his data. But, except in so far 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the New York meeting, 
December 28, 1906. 
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as they may afford access to the experience upon which they 
were based, the moralist is not directly concerned with particular 
moral opinions ; and his results must in large measure demon- 
strate their falsity or inadequacy. The study of opinions as such 
is the special task of the psychologist, anthropologist, or historian. 
The moralist, like the physicist, constructs opinion, or standard- 
izes a certain class of opinions on the ground of an examination 
of their objects. 

That morality is a relatively complex phenomenon, is generally 
agreed. However much doubt may exist as to the exact mean- 
ing of moral goodness, certain general and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the realm are matters of common sense. These 
characteristics make up a complexity which is attributed not 
merely to moral judgments, but to moral objects ; in other words, 
they define the meaning of moral quality as such, and not the 
meaning of thought, which has its own characteristic complexity 
whether the topic be moral or otherwise. It is understood that 
a pure mechanical system falls short of being a moral system, 
because certain essential elements are lacking. For the same 
reason a mechanical system is too meagre even to provide for the 
phenomenon of life. Although there are elements in a mechan- 
ical system which are doubtless not essential to a moral system, 
in their historical genesis these three realms, mechanical, organic, 
and moral, form an ascending order of complexity. A mechan- 
ical system must be complicated through the introduction of new 

elements and principles before an organic system is realized, and 

this system must be further enriched before it can constitute a 
moral order. Thus morality is superimposed upon life, as life is 
superimposed upon nature. 

While the foregoing consideration affords us the best approach 
to an analysis of moral goodness, there is a formal factor in the 
situation that will serve to guide us and to test our results. It is 
significant that we cannot avoid employing a phrase rather than 
a single term for the representation of our central conception. 
Goodness is not necessarily moral, nor is morality necessarily 
good. Furthermore, it may be remarked that the modification 
of goodness by morality is not like the modification of morality 
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by goodness. There may be entirely unrelated senses of the 
term ‘ goodness’ ; and in any case moral goodness is only a sub- 
class of goodness in general. Morality, on the other hand, con- 
tains three determinations which are systematically related to 
one another in a manner characteristic of the realm. Thus it is 
impossible to define moral goodness except in opposition to 
moral badness, and in a peculiar relation to moral indifference. 
In analyzing the essential meaning of moral goodness, therefore, 
it is necessary to modify the idea of goodness up to the point 
necessary for the construction of a system in which moral good- 
ness is both distinguished from, and definitely related to, moral 
badness and moral indifference. We shall find that this succes- 
sive modification coincides with the order of complexity already 
indicated. 

Within a mechanical system it is clear that no objects or 
actions possess moral value. Whether they possess value in 
a more general sense, is a question that may for the present 
be left open. The terms of a mechanical system possess de- 
terminateness, and may vary in the degree to which they rep- 
resent the total system; but these formal properties are in 
all likelihood values only in a derived sense. Determinate- 
ness is a value incident to the interest of knowledge, and 
representativeness is a value incident to the interest of art. 
When the term ‘value’ is applied to such properties apart from 
these relations, it is doubtful if that term retains any identical 
meaning. However, there can be no doubt of the radical altera- 
tion which is effected through the introduction of a physical 
organism into such a system. A physical organism reacts to 
mechanical nature in such wise as to persist and grow. This 
consequence is not accidental, but essential to organic action. 
The distinguishing mark of the organism is its systematic and 
determinative concern for itself. It is impossible to sunder the 
organism, in this sense, from what is commonly called its envi- 
ronment ; for the organism is essentially constituted by its func- 
tions and not by its structure, and its functions cannot be brought 
within the spatial limits of its body, any more than they can be 
identified with the material content of that body at any given 
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time. In the more rudimentary organisms, such mechanical 
action as light, heat, or pressure, together with bodily states, is 
brought into a unity which acts in such wise as to persist and 
grow. This unity, which we may designate as an interest, is 
consciousness in the earliest phase of its natural genesis. Such 
interests may be empirically discerned, thrown into relief upon 
the background of mechanical nature. For reasons that will 
appear shortly, it is important to distinguish them as simple, un- 
differentiated, orexclusiveinterests. Physically or psychically,they 
are complex ; but as interests, they are not further analyzable in 
that they contain no elementary interests. 

An interest persists and grows through selection and rejec- 
tion. In accordance with its actuating principle of self-conser- 
vation, it must deal differently with ‘ objects’ according to their 
favorable or unfavorable bearing on itself. These two opposite 
forms of reaction distinguish two general groups to which re- 
flexes, instincts, and feelings may be assigned: the group of liking 
and the group of aversion. But there is also a form of reaction, 
or a phase of one of the above forms of reaction, where neither 
liking nor aversion is appreciable. The object is noticed, but is 
held in reserve, subject to action when the occasion arises. The 
constituents of a simple system may now be said to possess a 
certain intrinsic value. In so far as the interest selects them or 
assimilates them to itself, they are good ; in so far as the interest 
rejects them, they are bad; in so far as the interest contains but 
neglects them, they are indifferent. These are the values char- 
acteristic of a simple interest. Such a simple or exclusive in- 
terest is commonly known as a desire, preservation being the de- 
sire characteristic of the animal organism. We may, therefore, 
properly term such intrinsic values as have been described de- 
siderative values. 

But before examining these further, let us reconsider the 
mechanical environment. This realm now evidently sustains 
new relations; for it provides the material out of which interests 
are continually developing themselves. Mechanical action now 
bears upon interests. There is a new difference between the 
heat which is radiated through the interstellar spaces and the 
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heat which is absorbed by the earth ; the one is vitally indifferent, 
the other of vital concern. There is a new difference between 
moderate and extreme temperatures; the one is favorable, and 
the other unfavorable to life. Such values may properly be 
termed ‘material,’ or ‘ potential,’ since they are adventitious and 
not determining. Mechanism passively submits to life, differing 
in the degree of its availability or plasticity. Material value is 
also extrinsic; for mechanism requires to be transmuted into 
another form before its value is realized. But material values 
are clearly more remote from moral values than are those which 
appertain to the simple interest. We must therefore take the 
simple interest or desire as the starting-point for our further 
analysis. 

Were the desire the only type of interest, there would yet be 
no moral goodness or obliquity, and no meaning in moral appro- 
bation or reproach. It is quite possible to conceive such a realm; ' 
indeed, it is through such a conception that animal life possesses 
its homogeneity, its freedom from moral liability. A variety of 
organisms, or even of vitally connected groups, in which each 
unit is governed solely and regardlessly by the instinct to preserve 
itself, a ‘state of nature’ such as Hobbes described, manifests vicis- 
situdes of fortune and types of adaptation, but does not contain ; 
any moral situation. This appears only with a new type of 
interest, supervening upon simple elementary interests, and pro- 
viding for their control. We may conceive this alteration in the 
status of interest in either of two ways: either as the differentia- 
tion or as the affiliation of simple interests. In the actual genesis . 
of morality, these processes blend indistinguishably, but it is useful 
to abstract them. 

The differentiation of a simple interest may be observed in the 
appearance of special interests within the organism. Activities 
which were interested only in behalf of the preservation of the 
total organism become interested in their own behalf; or special 
functions come to be determined by the law of their own per- 
sistence. Meanwhile, however, the original interest does not dis- 
appear. In the case of the physical organism, such special 
interests are naturally possible only when they are regulated by 
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the general interest of self-preservation. The consequence is that 
the general interest assumes a new form. The special interests 
must have been qualitatively distinguished ; that is, they must 
contain discriminated ideas or objects. The general interest thus 
becomes a higher interest; that is, an interest embracing and 
organizing elementary interests. In short, the simple interest in 
the preservation of a single vital organization is replaced by an 
interest in the maintenance of a group of codrdinated interests. 
But there is an intermediate stage in this construction which is of 
sufficient importance to warrant special mention. Elementary 
interests may be integrated only so far as is necessary for a recog- 
nition of their reciprocal dependence ; in other words, each may 
be so far considerate of the others as is necessary for its own 
persistence and growth. In this case the elementary interests in 
their severalty remain the ends of action, while the unity appears 
only in their reciprocity. Such a coordination of interests is 
commonly known as ‘prudence,’ and is to be distinguished 
from ‘ idealism,’ in which the group of interests becomes a new 
interest of a higher order. Prudential action may be represented 
by the grouping of interests, thus, a7 + di + ct; idealism by the 
constitution of a group interest, thus, /[a/ + 4+ ci]. In order 
that such a group-interest shall be maintained, the constituent in- 
terests must not only assert themselves, and thus contribute to the 
content of the group, but also limit and direct themselves in such 
wise as to be consistent with the group. The higher interest is 
both the resultant and the law of the subsumed interests. The 
characteristic moral situation is now realized. Each subsumed 
interest possesses moral value in that it bears upon the higher 
interest ; and according as that bearing is favorable, unfavorable, 
or negligible, the subsumed interest will be morally good, bad, or 
indifferent. Each subsumed interest is now subject to a joint 
determination ; that of its own persistence, and that of the per- 
sistence of the higher interest. When the two forms of deter- 
mination are coincident, the subsumed interest is morally good ; 
when the lower order of determination overrules the higher, the 
subsumed interest is morally bad; when the higher order of de- 
termination overrules the lower, the subsumed interest is in the 
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act of becoming morally good. Or one may apply moral pred- 
icates to the higher interest itself. Thus, when the higher inter- 
est pervades the subsumed interest without encountering resist- 
ance, the whole may be said to be in a state of moral goodness, 
or of spiritual health ; when the higher interest is without honor 
in its own country, suffers violation and loss of prestige, the 
whole may be said to be in a state of moral badness ; when the 
higher interest is engaged in assimilating the lower interests to 
itself, in forming them to its own image, the whole may be said 
to be in a state of moral development. 

But we must return again to the simple interest in order to 
understand the second type of moral genesis, that which takes 
place through the affiliation of simple interests. Let us suppose 
two organisms, determined simply by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, to come into contact externally. In so far as they merely 
bear upon one another, serve, injure or indifferently affect one 
another, they compose a desiderative, but not a moral system. 
Each possesses for the other only material values analogous to 
those of mechanical nature. But just as two bodies approaching 
one another from remote spaces come to revolve about a common 
center of mass, so two interests brought immediately into the re- 
lation characteristic of interests, produce a mutual interest of a 
higher order. Such mutuality of interest may be distinguished, 
first, in its merely reciprocal, or prudential form ; second, in its 
synthetic, or ideal form. Before such a higher interest can truly 
be said to exist, it must be elicited from each elementary interest. 
This occurs naturally through the fact that each elementary in- 
terest, if it is to react effectively to the other, must recognize that 
other as an interest. Each interest acquires a higher capacity 
through first adding itself to a similar interest, and then subor- 
dinating itself to the interest of the sum. When this has taken 
place, the situation is parallel to that which is reached through 
the process of differentiation described above. Elementary in- 
terests will now possess moral properties in relation to the higher 
interest in which they now unite; and, according as they are 
cooperative, hostile or negligible in relation thereto, they will be 
good, bad, or indifferent. 
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If our analysis is to be complete, we must make one further 
construction. A higher interest of the type already defined may 
be said to constitute a moral unit; that is, it is barely sufficient 
for moral values. But there is a significant implication which is 
necessary for the elucidation of the more complex moral relations 
which are characteristic of society. This implication appears 
when we conceive moral units to be themselves coordinated. 
Within such a system there arise higher moral interests such as 
civilization and the community of moral selves. The priority of 
such higher interests over the moral interests which enter into 
them, is not, however, formally identical with the priority of the 
latter over their constituent simple interests. For simple inter- 
ests may be said to be morally plastic, and are properly to be 


regarded as the material of the moral interest, as mechanical | 


nature is the material of the simple interest. Moral interests, on 
the other hand, possess an inalienable moral validity ; in its formal 
determination, each constitutes a moral finality. In consequence 
of this, if they are to be modified, this must take place through 
affecting the material of which they are formed, —as through 
the arousing of latent interests or the eliciting of new interests. 
The principle limiting the constraint which may properly be put 
upon moral beings is the principle of justice. Through the prin- 
ciple of justice, moral beings compose a system within which the 
members are subject to only two kinds of constraint: in the first 
place, the forcible repression of such members as disqualify them- 
selves through violation of the principle of the inviolability of a 
moral being ; and, in the second place, the assimilation of mem- 
bers to higher ideals through appeal and persuasion. In short, 
the constitution of a moral interest effects a radical alteration in 
life, transforming plastic interests into free ideals. 

We may summarize the foregoing analysis by enumerating its 
constructive stages. The interaction of interest and mechanical 
environment involves material values ; the inherent structure of 
a simple interest, desiderative values ; the differentiation of a 
simple interest, or the reciprocity of two or more simple inter- 
ests, involves fundamental moral values ; the reciprocity of moral 
interests, justice and free ideal values. 
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Now all this, doubtless, seems both irrelevant and dry. It is 
the somewhat thankless task of analysis to strip experiences to 
their strange and unlovely conceptual framework. The harder 
the thinking, the further it removes us from the brilliant and en- 
gaging scene of life. The poor abstractions of ethics are a sorry 
substitute for the dramatic play of concrete morality. Indeed, 
the only justification of analysis lies in the possibility of rehabili- 
tating the concrete with its structure accentuated and its basal 
principles invigorated. If the distinctions which have been made 
are true and essential, it should be possible, after thus isolating 
them, to recognize them in the context of common experience. 

Nature, as interpreted for common sense by the inorganic sci- 
ences, presents a spectacle of impassivity. There is neither for- 
tune nor calamity, neither comedy nor tragedy, because no 
claims are made. Redistributions of matter make no practical 
difference, because there are no interests at stake. There is no 
object of applause or resentment, because there is nothing in 
whose behalf such sentiments can be entertained. But with the 
addition of life, the whole situation must be reconstructed. Na- 
ture has become another system with a new center. The organ- 
ism inherits the earth, and the varieties of nature become the re- 
sources of the vital interest. The mark of life is partiality. A 
living body makes certain requisitions upon nature, maintaining 
itself through the assimilation of material to its own organiza- 
tion. The vital interest acts upon the environment in its own 
behalf, thus transmuting material existence into value. The 
realm of natural life, embracing innumerable desires externally 
related and struggling for the possession of material resources, con- 
stitutes a new order in which good and evil abound. The sym- 
pathy aroused by life in any form and the inevitable inclusion of 
animal life within the sphere of human interests, lead to a confused 
interpretation of this order. But common sense entertains no 
serious doubt as to its status. Life here involves no issues of 
right and wrong. There is no provision for the characteristic 
moral questionings : Should this passion be suppressed, limited, 
or fulfilled? Is this individual, bent upon his own end, good in 
the broader bearings of his life? There is no moral inhibition, 
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no moral authorization of action. Morality arises only when 
there is such dividing and compounding of interests as to permit 
of some interplay of part interests and whole interests, of exclu- 
siveness and considerateness. The moral being appears as one 
divided against himself; as one uniting interests into a self, vary- 
ing from a desultory collection to an absorbing purpose ; or as 
one brought to recognize the claims of his community. The 
new order provides for duty, for praise and blame, for criteria of 
moral qualities and degrees, because the higher interest possesses 
a priority of claim and constitutes a basis for criticism. Thus 
generous, disinterested, self-consistent, devoted, principled action 
is good ; good both for what it contributes and for its willingness 
to contribute. All action within such an order recognizes a 
higher claim into which its private claim is incorporated, a com- 
pleter interest in whose behalf it may be determined. Finally, in 
this submission of interest to interest, the moral will is confronted 
with itself, and called upon to recognize its identity. In the con- 
stitution of a just society, the natural genesis of morality termi- 
nates. Growth in goodness is henceforth growth in sensibility, 
knowledge, art, and religion. A moral civilization consists in 
the unfolding of impartial, hospitable, disciplined ideals. The 
moral basis of ideals is justice ; hence the ideals which morality 
will support must be those in which moral beings may be brought 
to unite, not by repression or forcible constraint, but through the 
free cultivation of love and enlightenment. 
Barton Perry. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE CONCRETENESS OF THOUGHT.' 


MID the disagreements of present philosophical discussion 
(and these are neither few nor unimportant) there stands 
out one proposition on which all parties are agreed. Whether 
we are radical empiricists, pragmatists, or transcendental idealists, 
we all agree that experience is the only reality and that experience 
must be the foundation of a philosophical system. Moreover, 
we agree that experience is real precisely in proportion as it is 
concrete, and that the attempt to explain all experience in terms 
of any one part is a false philosophical method. True, we do not 
by any means agree in our definitions of concrete experience. 
On the contrary, one might well say that this is the ‘locus’ of 
present philosophical discussion. The conceptions of concrete 
experience and the relation of thought to this experience are pre- 
cisely the points at issue between the different schools. The 
present paper is an attempt to outline one point of view from 
which the problem may be attacked. Its thesis may be expressed 
provisionally as follows: Rational thought is a process not of 
abstraction from concrete experience, but a process of interpre- 
tation, in which there occurs a progressive rationalization of ex- 
perience and through which the indefinite and fragmentary be- 
comes definite and coherent. By means of this interpretation, 
experience is at once differentiated and integrated. In other 
words, thought is essentially a process of concretion, not a 
process of abstraction from an experience which, as given, is 
already concrete. 

Let us begin with the definition of concrete experience. Many 
phrases are now in vogue to express the nature of the concrete. 
It is the ‘ given,’ or it is experience ‘taken at its face value,’ plain 
unqualified actuality, the bare fact precisely as we feel it, and not 
as we afterward think about it. There can be no doubt that these 
phrases are descriptive of an aspect of our experience. The con- 

1 An abridgment of this paper was read before the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, December 27, 1906, at Columbia University. 
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crete is the immediate ; it is that which is given and which we in no 
sense make. It is reality forced upon us and ready to our hand. 
In short, the immediate is knowledge in its categorical aspect, in 
which we affirm something to be true of reality. It is the asser- 
tion that the given is real, though we may not yet know precisely 
in what reference it is real, or what changes may be necessary in 
the future to define this reality. 

Immediacy, then, is an undoubted aspect of the concrete ; but 
it is important to notice that it is merely a single aspect, the mere 
‘thatness’ of experience. It is an attribute which all our knowl- 
edge possesses, though the application of any particular judg- 
ment to reality may be more or less direct. Nevertheless, as a 
single aspect of experience, it is clear that immediacy is not, in 
itself, a sufficient description of the concrete, for it leaves experi- 
ence without a definite content. But the concrete is just that 
which has the richest of all possible contents, for it is of the real 
that we affirm every significant idea. The real or concrete is the 
individual, that in which we find the maximum of many-sidedness. 

It is, of course, impossible here to take up the problem of in- 
dividuality. It is necessary, however, to insist that individuality 
does not mean abstract isolation from all other beings. Even 
bare unlikeness (and this is surely the lowest form of individual- 
ity) is a relation. It rests on a judgment of comparison and 
establishes a logical connection between the two things compared 
quite as much as if the judgment were one of identity. Ex- 
clusion or isolation itself rests on the establishment of a complex 
system of relations, provided the isolation be real. It is mere 
confusion to equate the unrelatedness of naive experience with 
actually established isolation. The first is the mere absence of 
relations because the whole experience is vague and indefinite ; 
the second is a peculiar kind of relation (a relation of negativity) 
and rests on comparisons which may involve a greater or less 
extent of experience and more or less systematization. 

If we consider a typical case of individuality, the historical 
person, we find that we have at once the maximum of isolation 
and the maximum of relatedness. To be an historical person 
means that one stands in certain relations to an indefinitely large 
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number of persons and events in one’s past, present, and future. 
The number of such relations is infinite, for they ultimately in- 
volve all human society and implicitly all reality. Apart from 
these relations the individual is nothing, and only by the estab- 
lishment of them can we define the individual at all. In general, 
therefore, it may be said that individuality consists in occupying 
a place in an organized system. History is preéminently such a 
system, and in history we find our most truly individual phenom- 
ena. Just because history attempts to present a system of events 
which has teleological unity, in which every part stands in a func- 
tional relation to the whole and to all the other parts, the units 
of history are true individuals. If the wholeness of the system 
were to disappear, the individuality of the parts would be oblit- 
erated at the same time ; they would descend into vague relation- 
lessness. Relation and system, therefore, are necessary condi- 
tions of that individuality which is universally attributed to the 
concrete and real. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that rational system is 
the sine gua non of all generalizing thought. We cannot uni- 
versalize unless experience presents to us real identities which we 
can grasp and express in the form of laws. When the scientist 
attacks a problem, he invariably assumes that there is a rational 
explanation to be found. If he did not make this assumption, he 
could not take the first step toward a solution. The same as- 
sumption is made universally in practical life. The plain man is 
the last person in the world to doubt that his conceptions are 
able to deal with reality, and this firm conviction has no other 
logical basis than the postulate that experience is implicitly rational 
from beginning to end, that it is a unified system in which events 
occur in a rational manner. 

Both individuality and universality, therefore, appear to involve 
the conception of organization and system in experience. With- 
out such a system individuality is impossible, because individual- 
ity means always a certain sort of relation within a unified whole. 
At the same time, universality is equally impossible, because 
conceptual thinking cannot take place unless generalization can 
at least partially grasp real principles of synthesis. But it is 
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equally clear that both individual and universal are necessary to 
our conception of a systematic experience. Without the individ- 
ual, as has many times been shown, the universal is a bare identity 
about which nothing can be predicated. Without the relational 
aspect of experience, on the other hand, the totality disappears 
entirely. The two are absolutely correlative, and the failure of 
a philosophical theory to do justice to either cannot fail to leave 
the other imperfect. Accordingly, in the concrete experience to 
which we attribute reality, both must find adequate acknowledg- 
ment. Concrete experience must unite what is perfectly individ- 
ualized with what is perfectly unified; it must be an organic 
whole in which complete differentiation is combined with com- 
plete integration. Ina word, there is no concrete reality short 
of the Absolute ; for only there can we assume that the immediate 
involves all its relations and that the abstractly mediated has put 
on immediacy.' 

But this ideal has clearly led us to a paradox; for the concrete 
in this complete sense obviously cannot be given to a finite being, 
and it appears as if, in attempting to equate the concrete and the 
real, we had put them outside of experience altogether. At 
most, such a reality can play a part in our finite lives merely as 
an ideal which we progressively realize. Its sole reality for us is 
that of an end toward which knowledge is directed and toward 
which we make a real advance. For our human experience, 
therefore, the Absolute is nothing except an immanent ideal of 
perfected rationality. Here, however, the all-important question 
arises, whether an ideal of such concreteness actually exists in our 
experience and whether it is capable of progressive realization. 
Is such an ideal organic to the experience we actually have, or is 
it merely an ignis fatuus which the idealistic philosopher pursues 
to his own destruction? Is our thought of such a character that 
it renders our experience progressively more concrete, in the sense 

1 Cf. Professor Bernard Bosanquet’s discussion of the question, ‘‘Can Logic Ab- 
stract from the Psychological Conditions of Thinking ?’’ Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, N.S., Vol. V1, 1905-1906, pp. 237 ff. Note in particular the dis- 
tinction between the real or rational concrete and the concrete of confusion, pp. 264 ff. 


I ought also to express my indebtedness for the point of view of the present paper to 
the same author’s Logic. Cf. especially Vol. I, chs. v and vi. 
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in which the concrete has been defined ?. In a word, is thought 
a function of concrete rationality by which experience is brought 
nearer to ideal organization ? 

There can be no question that experience, as we actually have 
it, is in some sense concrete. At all events, it is the best we have, 
and admittedly our problem concerns nothing except experience. 
Now it will easily appear, I think, that the truth of our actual 
experience lies in just the fact that it is already partially organized. 
In this partial organization we have some adumbration of that ideal 
experience in which we must assume the truth to consist. In 
other words, it is wholly fallacious to oppose the given, actual 
experience ‘as it comes’ to conceptual thought. Experience, 
however ‘ pure’ it may be, is always instinct with the results of 
previous thought ; the immediate of to-day is that which has been 
mediated in the past. If this were not the case, conceptual think- 
ing could never by any possibility get a foothold in experi- 
ence. A multiplicity of unrelated objects, no matter how great 
their number and diversity, can never present a logical problem 
to thought. The only problem which thought can solve is one 
set by an experience which recognizes its own contradictions ; and 
such an experience is not one in which thought relations are 
absent, but which is in a state of partial but incomplete unifica- 
tion. Nor can we escape from the difficulty by supposing that 
the problem of thought is set by an unsatisfied desire or a prac- 
tical tension in experience. A need may be the stimulus which 
makes us think, but gua need it cannot set a logical problem. 
Even the need for consistency is not itself a problem for knowl- 
edge ; only the inconsistency which gives rise to the need can 
be sucha problem. Knowledge, therefore, grows out of a partial 
truth into a more complete truth, from partial congruity (but also 
partial incongruity) to more complete consistency. Our experi- 
ence, as we now have it, is real or true; but it is true only by virtue 
of the fact that it is partially rational, or, in other words, partially 
concrete. When it becomes more rational, more thorougly inte- 
grated and at the same time more individualized and differentiated, 
then it will be more concrete and real. 

In the language of logic, then, experience invariably has the 
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form of a judgment ; that is, it is essentially a unity in difference. 
It is always partially organized and capable of indefinite progress 
toward more complete organization. At the same time it is 
never a blank identity, but is an integration of differences; that 
is, a synthesis of individuals. Moreover, it can be shown that 
the progress of thought always leaves to experience this charac- 
ter. In other words, thought is not merely a process of abstrac- 
tion from the concrete, but is the function by means of which 
rational organization is furthered. Thought does not leave 
behind the concrete and, in the effort to compress experience into 
manageable formulas, pass to greater and greater abstraction. 
On the contrary, the abstraction which thought undoubtedly uses 
is invariably a means and never the end of thought. It is the 
instrument by which thought is able to attain its goal of concrete 
rationality. 

I have no disposition whatever to underestimate or belittle the 
part which abstraction plays in thinking. It is no doubt true 
that all conceptual thinking is abstract, and much more is it true 
that those great conceptual systems which we call sciences are 
abstract. Some of them are in the highest degree abstract. 
Moreover, they are scientific for that very reason; they have 
laboriously defined a standpoint from which to regard experience, 
and they properly insist that for their purposes all experience 
must be treated from that point of view. To admit other aspects 
of experience, even though they be admittedly more concrete, is 
to desert the point of view and thus to defeat the aim of science. 
In this case, therefore, concreteness would be merely bad science, 
because it would introduce something irrelevant into the concep- 
tual system at which the science aims. But all this may perfectly 
well be admitted, while we maintain that the abstraction is not an 
end in itself, but is a necessary means of attaining a more ultimate 
end. Nor is this end to be conceived as merely practical; the 
ideal of knowledge itself cannot be expressed in terms merely of 
abstraction. On purely logical grounds, it may be shown that 
the abstractness of science is merely a means to a more complete 
rationality within experience as a whole. 

In the last analysis, abstraction is nothing but the division of a 
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task, and in this sense any determinate thought is abstract. We 
concentrate our attention on certain aspects of experience in order 
that we may devote our energies to a task that falls within a 
manageable compass. In this sense, abstraction is a universal 
phenomenon of human life, appearing everywhere in our most 
ordinary activities. For the merchant, the persons who enter his 
store are possible customers and very little else ; it is this aspect 
of their many-sided personalities that concerns him. The abstrac- 
tions of a sophisticated science differ from this practical abstrac- 
tion only in the accuracy with which the point of view is defined 
and the pertinacity with which it is held. Since we cannot 
deal with all our experience in a lump, we are forced to attack 
it piecemeal, and this process is abstraction. But nowhere is 
the abstraction more than a means of simplifying the problem. 
Even in the abstract sciences, it is not the abstraction which con- 
stitutes knowledge. Knowledge in science, as everywhere else, 


-is a matter of logical consistency. What the scientist wants is 


a self-consistent body of concepts, and in the possession of such 
a system his knowledge consists. He is trying to do justice to 
the unity of experience from his own particular point of view. 
The abstraction as such tells him nothing ; only the unification 
of his data adds to his knowledge. In the same way, the making 
of the abstraction can be justified for purposes of knowledge 
only if the results which the scientist gains add to the rationality 
of experience asa whole. There would be no purpose in making 
the abstraction, if it did not enable us to attain knowledge which 
is to some extent real and true ; and to be real and true means 
nothing except that partial knowledge takes its place in the 
rational totality of experience as a whole. 

The concrete fact, therefore, is at once the starting-point and 
the goal of thinking; but at the goal we find the fact interpreted, 
that is, enriched and individualized by its passage through 
thought. Not only does the generalization proceed from facts, 
but it invariably turns back upon the facts and redefines them. 
The particular as actually experienced thus becomes a new 
particular, when its conceptual relations have been made explicit. 
A scientific law is significant solely because it is a generalization 
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of certain facts, but it is equally true that the fact has truth only 
by virtue of its relations within a universal. The particular never 
exists except in a certain context of relations, and if the context 
be changed, the particular itself is 7pso facto changed at the same 
time. A scientific law, therefore, does not merely resume a 
multiplicity of individual events; it interprets them and gives 
them a new and richer individuality by defining them in relation 
to each other. Without such relations, the individual would 
remain a bare isolated ‘that’ without content. 

The end toward which thought directs itself is therefore the 
complete interpretation of experience. By this means, the Abso- 
lute, the ideal of rational unity, is immanent in our experience 
and organic to it. Thinking issues in knowledge and knowledge 
is an experience which realizes in part its implicit wholeness. 
Abstract conceptual thinking, the one-sidedness of the sciences, 
is the means by which. we attain to concrete reasonableness. 
The concepts of science are instrumental in the attainment of 
that one-sided logical unity at which the science aims, and they 
derive their logical validity precisely from this fact. Similarly 
the science as a whole is true solely because it is capable of in- 
terpretation as a rational part of a concrete experience. One 
science may more completely do justice to the nature of the con- 
crete whole than another, and in so far as this is the case we may 
properly speak of degrees of reality among the sciences. But 
every science, even the most abstract, draws its logical validity 
from nothing except the fact that it does partial justice to the 
nature of a perfectly organized experience, that it introduces into 
human experience some part of that total organization which is 
truth. In this sense, therefore, we may hold an instrumental 
theory of the sciences which is genuinely logical and does not 
rest upon the introduction of extraneous practical ends. 


If this view of the relation between thought and experience be 
justified, considerable light is at once thrown upon certain current 
philosophical problems. 

I. From this point of view, a ‘pure’ experience, in the sense 
of an experience from which thought is excluded, is nothing less 
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than a contradiction in terms. If experience exists at all, it is 
already implicitly in the form of a judgment. It is capable of 
1 giving rise to logical problems, and this means that it is partially 
| organized and capable of further organization. Without the pos- 
sibility of progressive organization, experience would become un- 
recognizable ; it would lack precisely those qualities which, from 
| the logical point of view, it must possess in order to be an experi- 
| ence. ‘Pure’ experience is either an abstraction or a fiction. If 
it is assumed that the immediate, extra-rational character of our 
experience is merely one aspect of it, the ‘that-ness’ of experi- 
ence, so to speak,' there is no reason why this position should be 
combated ; but it is clear at once that such a definition reduces 
pure experience to an abstraction, and that it is therefore impos- 
sible to equate pure experience with reality, unless one is willing 
to give up the fundamental position that the real is also the con- 
crete. If, as is ordinarily the case, it is assumed that at some stage 
of development,or at some time, one’s experience is actually ‘pure’ 
in the sense that it is a mere datum with which thought has not yet 
concerned itself, then pure experience is a fiction. No experience 
is ever given which does not contain incipient logical distinctions, 
and which is not therefore capable of developing explicit logical 
consistency or inconsistency. The development of such distinc- 
tions within the unity of a single experience is precisely what we 
mean by thinking about that experience, and the validity of our 
thought rests on the fact that the distinctions we make in thinking 
are inherent in the experience itself. Otherwise they could be no 
more than artifacts and would necessarily remain external to the 
matter in hand. Surely we always assume that the space rela- 
tions, for instance, with which we deal in geometry are indigenous 
to the space of our every-day life. Of course no one ever ex- : 
VW periences mathematical space in its purity, for this is an abstraction 
! made to suit the convenience of one of the most abstract of all 
H sciences. But it is equally certain that such an abstraction is far 
a from arbitrary. The abstraction consists in the artificial isolation 
i of certain real relations within our experience in order to make 


q 1 Cf. Professor James, ‘‘ The Thing and its Relations,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
te Vol. II, pp. 29 f. 
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them the subject of a consistent logical development at the hands 
of a separate science. The propositions of geometry are real 
facts for no other reason than that they are thus at home in our 
experience, that they are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
Our experience is of such a kind that all the distinctions of 
geometry develop within it as a natural logical growth. If this 
were not the case, it is impossible to see how science would have 
any experiential application, either theoretical or practical. 

The view that we are here combating, that real experience 
must be in the form of a datum, seems to be at bottom a relic of 
the psychologism that was an essential character of the traditional 
English empiricism and which clings persistently to those who 
are deeply imbued with its spirit.’ How often does one find it 
tacitly assumed in current discussions that the psychological 
process is somehow a real fact, while meaning is in a way a 
derivative and secondary development from it?? Because the 
process is a structural element, while the meaning is always a 
reference or a function, the former seems somehow, for those who 
have once got a firm grasp on the psychological point of view, to 
possess a guasi tangible reality which the meaning can never 
attain. But if we leave out of account the vague substantive 
feeling that we naturally associate with the psychical process, 
how do the two things compare in point of concreteness? We 
may readily grant that both are abstract, that each involves an 
abstract point of view from which experience is regarded. But 
if each abstraction is consistently carried through, there can be 

1 One ought to except Professor Miinsterberg, who has clearly not been led astray 
by the English philosophy. His view avowedly rests, however, on another form of 
subjectivism, viz., the idealism of Fichte. It is sufficiently clear that all the criticisms 
of pure experience made above apply to any definition of experience which assigns a 
subordinate or derivative place to rationality. Whether the experience is described in 
terms of essentially irrational sensory data or irrational acts of will is a matter of in- 
difference. 

2 Cf, as a single example, Mr. F. C. S. Schiller’s discussion of the question, 
“Can Logic Abstract from the Psychological Conditions of Thinking?’’ Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, N. S., Vol. V1, 1905-1906, pp. 224 ff. Note the 
following sentences : ‘‘ I meant [by ‘ psychological conditions of thinking ’] the most 
concrete thing imaginable, the psychical process in its all-inclusive activity. I called 
it ‘psychological process’ merely to indicate that it was what psychology seems to 
aim at describing in its integrity and as it occurs’’ (pp. 257 f.). 
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practically no question that the point of view of meaning does 
more complete justice to our total experience than that of psy- 
chical structure. An elementary logical problem, like the formal 
validity of an argument, is comparatively lucid even to the man 
in the street, while he would probably find it much more difficult 
to understand what was meant by the analysis of a merely psy- 
chical complex even of the simplest kind. In a word, the psy- 
chical process, in the strict psychological sense of the term, is a 
conceptual instrument of a highly abstract kind which is directly 
applicable nowhere except within the limits of the science by 
which it was framed. To equate psychological process with the 
‘most concrete thing imaginable’ is simply confusion worse 
confounded. 

It is surely the irony of fate that our most insistent and de- 
termined ‘ functionalists’ and ‘instrumentalists’ should have been 
caught in the snare of the ‘given.’ When truth is defined as 
merely that which works, or as that which is instrumental in 
satisfying a felt need, or as that which looses a functional tension 
in experience, it seems a trifle incongruous to find reality (with 
which the definition of truth might appear to be pretty closely 
related) defined as that which is merely given, as a datum about 
which nothing can be said without translating it into conceptual, 
and hence to some extent unreal terms.' In other words, 
though truth is always relative to some particular situation, and 
hence is always instrumental, reality, which is commonly sup- 
posed to measure truth, gets its entire definition from the fact that 
it is merely what occurs and has never been defined from any 
particular point of view. No doubt there is at work here a funda- 
mentally sound though misguided philosophical instinct, viz., the 
apprehension that relativism or instrumentalism ad infinitum 
leads nowhere except to scepticism. Accordingly, pure experi- 
ence, so far as it has a logical function, is merely a form of the 
much despised Absolute. Because our knowledge cannot be 
relative without end, these thinkers assume that it must some- 


' Cf. also the anomalous fact that Professor Miinsterberg, the arch-instrumentalist, 
has based his classification of the sciences not on instrumental but on ontological 
distinctions. 
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where show itself as a pure datum which, as an isolated particu- 
larity, stamps that knowledge as definitively true or false. In 
short, we have here nothing more than a repetition of the fallacy 
which lay at the root of the pre-Critical theories of knowledge, 
whether empirical or rational, viz., the attempt to find reality once 
and for all in some single fact or aspect of experience, either in 
the datum of sense or in the rationally intuited axiom. But if the 
real is the concrete and the concrete is nothing short of an experi- 
ence completely rationalized, then clearly nothing can be more 
fallacious than to say of reality ‘ Lo here!’ and ‘Lo there!’ Truth 
is the whole, and anything short of the whole, any single datum 
or single principle, must of necessity fall short of the complete 
truth. The principle may embody the truth in so far as it is an 
adumbration of the ideal totality, but just in so far as it is isolated 
from its context in experience, it must cease to claim for itself 
absolute truth.’ 

II. It follows as a corollary that, along with pure experience, 
the much debated distinction between reflectional and pre-reflec- 
tional thinking must also be given up.” So-called pre-reflectional 
thinking sets the problem for reflection, and this problem, when 
explicitly put, always takes the form of a logical inconsistency. 
Reflectional thinking takes up the problem and solves it, and the 
solution always means the reintroduction of logical consistency into 
experience. Where, then, is the distinction in principle between 
the two? We are not concerned, of course, to deny any of the 
actual differences between the two sorts of experience which, for 
convenience, may be described as reflectional and pre-reflectional. 
We would maintain, however, that these differences are not 
relevant in the field of logical theory. Logic is not concerned 
with a description of those intellectual short-cuts which habit and 
training, for example, introduce into our thinking, or of those 
quasi instinctive judgments which we have never had occasion to 
elaborate and criticise. However much these mutilated forms of 
reasoning may differ in actual content from explicitly reflectional 

1 Cf. Professor Ernest Albee’s discussion of the relation between constitutive and 
regulative principles in ‘‘ The Significance of Methodological Principles,’’ THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XV, pp. 267 ff. 

2 Cf. Professor Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, pp. 43 ff. 
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thinking, or however important for our mental economy may be 
the power of thus abbreviating our intellectual functions, it still 
seems clear that the logical validity of non-reflectional thought 
rests on no different grounds from reflectional thought. In order 
to test a judgment which we have customarily made without 
much reflection, we have no course to pursue except to develop 
the implications that are latent in that judgment ; that is, to bring 
it into logical relation with some accepted system of judgments 
and thus determine its congruity or incongruity with the system. 
The system concerned may be more or less definite and more or 
less inclusive. That is, it may be merely the more or less sys- 
tematic body of knowledge about a subject that the average 
man possesses, or it may be a highly developed science ; it may be 
knowledge of a narrow field, or it may be coextensive with the 
whole range of our experience. In any case, however, the truth, 
here as everywhere, consists in the inclusion of an isolated judg- 
ment within an organic body of knowledge, and hence, so far as 
logical theory is concerned, the case of non-reflective judgments 
does not differ in principle from any other judgments. 

Moreover, reflectional thinking is a reinterpretation of the prin- 
ciples by which naive experience was organized. Nothing can 
be more arbitrary than to assume that unreflective or ‘pure’ 
experience is constituted by a system of principles which are 
somehow different from the principles with which reflective 
thought works. Thought is merely a reconstitution of expe- 
rience, a process in which the constitutive principles (and there- 
fore the whole experience) are developed toward greater definite- 
ness and coherence. It is fundamentally false to assume that 
there are certain principles which lie outside the process of this 
reflective growth and which are therefore fixed. Even such very 
general principles as causality and teleology are always changing 
their connotation with the progress of scientific and philosophical 
thinking ; they have a strictly instrumental value as means of 
rationalizing our experience, and are therefore constantly being 
reinterpreted as the experience within which they have their 
place grows and expands. Now this reciprocity between reflec- 
tive and non-reflective thinking surely involves their identity as 
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regards essential logical nature. Accepted constitutive principles 
of experience are constantly growing by means of reflection, and 
the tentative principles of reflection are constantly being accepted 
as modifications of the essential framework of experience itself. 
The reflective thought of to-day is the constitutive thought of 
to-morrow. Both are in principle the same, and the growth of 
knowledge involves at once the making explicit of what is im- 
plicit in naive thought, and the making implicit in immediate 
experience of what is explicit in reflective thought. 

III. If logical thought is really a process of concretion, as we 
have tried to show it to be, it follows that no extra-logical factor 
such as feeling is required in order to attain concrete individuality. 
According to the view of Mr. F. H. Bradley,’ thought essentially 
involves the separation of a ‘ that’ and a ‘what.’ The subject of 
the judgment is nothing short of the whole of reality, and it is 
the function of the judgment to predicate of reality a significant 
idea. But the predicate can never be entirely equivalent to the 
subject ; there is always some discrepancy between the ideal con- 
tent and the reality which it qualifies. It is in precisely this dis- 
crepancy that the ideality of thought consists. If the mere idea, 
the ‘wandering adjective,’ were to gain actual existence, truth 
and thought would have vanished into a higher reality. Accord- 
ingly, from this point of view, the ultimate synthesis of subject 
and predicate, of reality and thought, must take place through 
the medium of an extra-logical function which can best be con- 
ceived as analogous to the immediacy of feeling. It is, of course, 
assumed that this feeling is hyper-logical and not a mere return 
to the primitive wholeness of the datum. 

But is this a fair representation of the nature of rational 
thought? Does the judgment merely operate externally upon 
reality by labeling existence with a non-existent adjective? In 
a word, is thought abstract in the sense that its qualification of 
reality must by some inherent necessity fall short of complete in- 
dividuality ? If the preceding analysis of the function of abstrac- 
tion in thinking is accepted, these questions may be answered in 
the negative. The difficulty seems to lie in the fallacy contained 


1 Appearance and Reality, ch. xv. 
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in the following argument : Because judgments are actually ab- 
stract, 7. ¢., because they deal with a determinate part of reality, 
therefore the function of judgment is essentially a process of par- 
titioning the real and hence cannot attain concrete totality. Or, 
in Mr. Bradley's terms, because in judgment we qualify reality, 
which is always more than appears in any single judgment, with 
an adjective which, as a determinate meaning, is less than all-in- 
clusive, therefore it is an essential moment of judgment to main- 
tain the inequality between the two ; if the inequality should dis- 
appear, judgment would vanish with it. But this is not neces- 
sarily the case. If judgment is conceived not as an adjectival 
qualification of a previously undetermined reality, but as the ex- 
pansion and interpretation of an already qualified experience by 
a process of logical growth, the difficulty disappears. The new 
qualification is not a ‘ wandering adjective ’ to be attached to real- 
ity ad extra, but is a development of the substantative reality 
itself. The judgment has merely brought to light certain rela- 
tions latent in the experience ; it has not superadded an ideal 
content to an existence already definitively real. The fact that 
some, or even all, judgments deal with less than the whole of ex- 
perience does not justify the conclusion that any effort to express 
the totality of experience is necessarily incompatible with the 
nature of judgment. On the contrary, from the point of view of 
the present paper, the hope of solving, by a hyper-logical feeling, 
an essentially rational problem which has been defined as 
inaccessible to thought must be regarded as an ignis fatuus. If 
the judgment is a function of concrete organization by which our 
finite experience approximates complete rational unity, it is clear 
that this rational unity itself cannot be conceived under any other 
analogy than that of judgment. The introduction of ‘feeling,’ 
even though defined as hyper-logical, merely adds a new diffi- 
culty to the problem by neglecting that form of unity in differ- 
ence which is the essential mark of all rational thinking and which 
appears to be absolutely essential to any fruitful conception of 
synthesis whatever. 

IV. Last, and perhaps most important, the admission that 
thought is a function of concrete organization implies a definite 
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conception of the nature of reality. From this point of view, it is 
fundamentally an error to look for reality in a given experience 
which is not rationally organized. This is to attack the problem 
from the wrong end. Reality lies not back at the beginning of 
experience, in an experience which has never suffered the con- 
tamination of thought, but forward in the ideal which we are 
trying progressively to realize. Present experience is undoubtedly 
real ; it is all the reality of which we are possessed or of which we 
can now have any knowledge. But it is real because rational 
thought is immanent in it, because it has reached a stage of partial 
organization. A perfectly rationalized experience is the ideal at 
which the search for truth aims, and such an experience is the 
absolutely concrete and hence the absolutely real. Only in this 
ideal of an absolute experience, in which both the universal and 
the particular are at once satisfied, can we hope to find meta- 
physical reality. And the instrument by which this reality is 
made organic to our actual experience is a concrete thought 
which uses abstraction only in the progressive realization of such 
an ideal. 


H. SaBINE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE THEORY OF GOD IN BOOK A OF 
ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. 


HE present paper is an impression of those sections of the 
Eleventh Book of the Metaphysics in which Aristotle 
treats of the nature of God. The passages with which the com- 
ment is concerned follow upon an argument in which Aristotle 
seeks to show that both the fact of motion as apparently involving 
an infinite regress, and its nature, definable alike in alteration and 
locomotion as a transition from the relatively potential to the 
relatively actual, are ultimately explicable only on the assump- 
tion of a first, absolutely actual, and unmoved cause. 

The description of the nature of this prime mover is given us 
by Aristotle in Sections 7, 9, and 10, of Book A. ‘‘ Upon such 
a principle,” he proceeds in Sec. 7,' “ depend heaven and nature. 
Its life is like that best life which we for a brief space sometimes 
live. This life it lives eternally (which is beyond our power). 
And the reason that its life is such is that its very operation is 
pleasure. Hence it is that consciousness, perception, thought are 
pleasurable to the highest degree, and so hopes and memories. 
But the absolute thought is of the absolutely best, the highest 
thought of the highest object. The intellect thinks itself in 
grasping the intelligible, since in the act of touching and know- 
ing its object it becomes intelligible. Therefore the intellect and 
the intelligible are the same. For that which can receive the in- 
telligible and essence is the intellect, and its operation lies in pos- 
sessing the intelligible. It follows that the object rather than the 
power of thought is that which is divine in the intellect, and that 
the contemplation thereof is supremely pleasurable and good. If, 
then, that happiness which is ours sometimes is God's always, it 
is a marvellous thing; if a greater happiness, it is still more 
marvellous. And thisis the case. Life also is his, for the opera- 
tion of the intellect is life, and he is that operation ; and his 
operation of reason in and for itself is life supremely good and 
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eternal. We say, then, that~God is living, eternal, supremely 
good. Hence life and existence continuous and eternal are 
God's, for God is these things.” 

In Sec. 9 the argument is further developed. Certain diffi- 
culties at once arise, Aristotle tells us, regarding the conception 
of this divine intellect. It must think of something, else it is no 
better than a man asleep. But if it thinks of something, of what 
does it think, and after what fashion? Clearly a divine intellect 
cannot think now about one thing and now about another. It 
can think only of what is most divine and lofty, and this steadily 
“without change or shadow of turning.’’ Moreover, the essence 
of such an intellect must be the very operation rather than any 
mere faculty of thought. Were it not, it might conceivably 
weary of thinking, and in any case would find the justification of 
its operation in the object of its thought rather than in itself. 

For all these reasons, Aristotle concludes that ‘the intellect 
thinks itself, if it is the most excellent of things, and that its 
thinking is thinking of thinking.” But he goes on to explain: 
“It is plain that science and opinion and thought are always of 
something other than themselves, and of themselves only acci- 


dentally. Still, if thinking and being thought are different, by . 


virtue of which is worth attributed to the reason? For, in that 
case, to be thinking and to be thought will not be the same. 
The fact is that in some cases a science is its own subject. In 
the case of the arts, immaterial substances and essences are the 
subject, in the speculative sciences, ideas and thinking. But 
now, since the object thought and the thought of the object are 
not different in cases where matter is not involved, they will be 
identical, and thought will be one with its object.” 

Aristotle then takes up the other question, the question of the 
way in which the divine intellect knows itself, enlarging upon the 
point already made that its knowledge cannot be discursive, but 
is steady and without change or process. ‘‘ There is,’’ he says, 
“yet another perplexity, —the difficulty whether the object of 
thought be manifold. If it were, there might be change among 
the parts. But we must say that immaterial things are indi- 
visible. And just as is the condition of the human reason, or of. 
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any reason which synthesizes the manifold in some one moment 
of time, grasping, as a reason so constituted must, the good not 
in this or that moment, but the sovereign good, in a certain 
wholeness of time, — such, I say, is the condition of the divine 
thinking of itself, throughout all eternity.” 

At first sight these passages seem mystical enough; especially 
such phrases as ‘the intellect thinks itself in grasping the intel- 
ligible,”’ and “thinking is thinking of thinking.” But Aristotle, 
we may be sure, was far from intending them mystically. And 
it behooves us to see whether they be not capable of interpreta- 
tion in clear and reasonable terms. To this end we shall do well 
to consider, first, the relation which Aristotle conceives the divine 
intellect to bear to its object, and secondly, what he conceives 
that object to be. 

The first point, I think, offers no special difficulty, but is cleared 
of its apparent mysticism by our own modern epistemological 
doctrine. To the question, ‘What is truth?’ we to-day reply 
that truth is not an outer or an alien object into correspondence 
with which our minds bring themselves, but rather something in- 
ternal to the reason and expressive of its nature. Truth is the 
ideal of rational activity ; in attaining it, reason is only realizing 
itself. Apart from a reason which thinks and intends it, truth 
as such would have no existence; and, conversely, apart from 
the truth which it thinks, reason could not exist. Take from it 
that rational organization of things which is its object and com- 
plement, and there is left precisely as much, for example, as when 
you empty sense of the sensuous, consciousness of its content, 
clouds of their rain. The intellect then is the intelligible, as 
Aristotle says. Moreover, it is “the intelligible rather than the 
intellect which would appear to be the divine part of the mind.” 
For it is the content of consciousness which gives consciousness 
its value and justification. Reason means no more than that 
there is a rational order in experience. Apart from that order it 
is meaningless. 

In like manner, in the divine mind the thinker and the thought 
are one. The thinker merely states and guarantees the fact that 
the thought exists. The thought tells us what it is that exists. 
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That the divine intellect thinks itself in thinking the intelligible, 
will signify, then, simply that there exists an experience of a 
certain definite essence or character. 

We must, however, exclude from our conception of the nature 
of the divine experience all idea of self-consciousness, in the sense 
of personal self-consciousness. God embodies or enacts the ideal 
operation of the reason. But the character of this ideal opera- 
tion Aristotle finds revealed in those moments of our own thought 
when we are most engrossed, and least aware of the ‘fringe’ of 
extraneous consciousness or of supererogatory reflection upon 
the fact of our own absorption. And the ideal itself would be 
attained precisely when that awareness of a ‘fringe,’ and that 
‘knowing that I know’ disappeared completely in the all-absorb- 
ing interest of the object of vision or meditation; when, in a 
word, my thought was so abandoned to its object that it, nay that 
I, meant no more than that the object was incandescent with 
existence and value. 

Such is the divine experience. In that profound meditation 
upon itself in which the life of God consists, that accurate focus 
of thought upon and complete absorption in its object which is 
the perfection of rational thinking, is a realized fact. God knows 
only himself, with a knowledge in which there is distinction 
neither of self from not-self, nor of the activity of thought as such 
from its content, —two distinctions which are indispensable con- 
ditions of personal self-consciousness. 

With us the moments of such self-transcendence and union 
with the object of our thought are fleeting and abortive, but with 
God the moment is as eternal as the identity is complete. By 
this we are to understand not that God’s self-meditation endures 
through endless time, but rather that it is independent of the 
conditions of time altogether. The eternal for Aristotle, as for 
many modern theories, is that in dealing with which we need 
take no account of time. The laws of nature, for example, we 
call eternal laws ; that is, in the laws of nature we have a descrip- 
tion of phenomena which is capable of abstraction from temporal 
relations. They are exemplified in time, indeed, but their vitality 
is drawn from a sphere quite outside of time, the sphere of logical 
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order and connection. They are the result of an express inten- 
tention to rise above one and all moments into a world of logical 
sequences and permanent aspects existing in no one instant, but 
‘good’ for and applicable to all moments. 

Such a world is the mind of God. Its content, that is, itself, 
is a logical content of pure thought. The matter of our experi- 
ence is given from moment to moment, and we must perforce 
compose the manifold of its temporal succession and discover its 
structure and meaning by attention to the monotonies in a process 
of endless reiteration. But God is, as it were, eternally complete. 
He is simply what he is, one fact or act of thought into whose 
being and consideration time does not enter. 

This ‘eternal’ act of thought, however, is not vapid or color- 
less. Like those ‘best moments’ of our own self-forgetfulness 
in the presence of an absorbing object, it is supremely pleasurable. 
God not only exists, he lives. What makes life worth living is 
not its quantity but its quality, and the happiness which we pick 
bit by bit from the passing years is gathered up and enjoyed by 
him in the felicity of that single and final act of consummate 
vision which enshrines the sovereign good of the rational will. 
Than such vision there is for Aristotle no higher or more joyous 
life. The contemplation of truth is life; it has within it all that 
goes to make up a life, the activity, the happiness, the complete- 
ness. Truth, as we say, is a living truth; it is what is vital and 
permanent in things. The value of truth and of knowing it is 
vindicated in God, — the greatest of all philosophers. 

So much by way of interpretation of the form of the divine 
knowledge. We pass now to the second point, and ask, What 
is its object? The answer seems ready. God, says Aristotle, 
knows himself. God is the perfect operation of thought in and 
for itself, and hence his thinking is thinking about thinking. 
vojasws But this answer, on closer scrutiny, car- 
ries us nowhere except into the midst of a war of commentators. 
Thinking, we at once ask, about thinking what? and the battle 
is on. 

A suggestion which immediately offers itself to us as plausible, 
in view of the foregoing discussion about the form of the divine 
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thought, is that the object of the divine knowledge, 7. ¢., God 
himself, is really nothing but absolute truth. As we saw, Aristotle, 
in his conception of the modus operandi of the divine intellect, 
appears to have in mind the relations of the human reason to its 
object. Now the human reason has for an ideal nothing short 
of the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But 
its attainment of this ideal would mean its own expansion into 
an absolute reason, whose single, immutable act of thought should 
once and for all enshrine the logical system of forms and rela- 
tions which we call truth. Such a reason would be the absolute 
form of the world. It would mean merely the self-knowledge 
of the formal and intelligible, the self-existence of the vision sub 
specie @ternitatis. We are tempted, then, to say that the Aris- 
totelian God, actually realizing as he does the formal conditions 
of such a reason, embodies also its matter; that is, that he is the 
intelligible order or truth of things incompletely reasoned out by 
us, guaranteeing its existence as a fact already ¢here in its com- 
pleteness, prior logically to its inadequate embodiment in par- 
ticular things and its imperfect operation in human reasons, and 
drawing its vitality and validity from springs other than those of 
human thought. 

This view, which after some fashion conceives the object of the 
divine knowledge to be the logical universe of interrelated forms, 
has the support of some commentators ; but by others it is re- 
jected." The latter contend that Aristotle means to exclude from 
the mind of God not only all knowledge of particulars, but also of 
all forms save his own. His form is the one pure form that there is, 
different from every other form in that it is the form only of itself, 
containing within itself the basis not only of its abstract but of 
its concrete existence. And within this unique fact, all God’s 
life and thought are locked up. He knows nothing but it, nothing 
but himself. 

If this interpretation be correct, it is again not difficult to divine 
what Aristotle has in mind. All ordinary forms or concepts are 

1 For a discussion of this point, into a consideration of which it is not the inten- 
tion of the present paper to enter, <f Zeller, Phil. der Griechen, Vol. II, 2, pp. 
382 ef seg. 
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forms of something. They are found only in the particular ob- 
jects which exemplify them, and from these particulars can never 
be wholly extracted. However high their heads may be in the 
clouds, their feet always must rest upon a basis of solid earth. 
Or, to put it in psychological terms, we can never get a pure 
concept. Abstract our thought as we may, we can never rid it 
completely of an admixture of sense and fancy. It is tied to 
experience by a thread of imagery which, however it may be 
stretched and attenuated in its infinite elasticity, cannot be broken. 

Now it is precisely this thread which Aristotle would appear to 
be trying to break. As long as it is tied down by this reference, 
however remote, to a sensible content, thought, as he apparently 
holds, cannot realize its pure actuality. There is always some- 
thing left for it to assimilate, a residuum which is not pure 
thought. The ideal thought would be thought cut loose alto- 
gether from the anchor of a sensible point of reference, and 
thinking wholly and only of its character gua a mere thinking 
process. So the ideal form would be a form not of sensible 
particulars, but of a purely formal and abstract subject-matter. 
It would be the form or concept of just the formal and conceptual 
element in things. This ideal limit and standard of thought and 
form must actually exist, Aristotle thinks, in order both to excite 
that approach towards it which all thinking means in proportion 
as it is rational, and to guarantee the validity of that approach by 
assuring us of the reality of its goal. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to decide in any 
way between these rival interpretations. Personally, I incline to 
agree with the latter view. But I cannot refrain from pointing 
out that, whether or no it represent Aristotle’s thought, it is 
liable to a very obvious reductio ad absurdum. God's essence, we 
are told, is thought of thought. But thought of thought of 
what? By draining thought and form of its filling of sensible 
reference, we have apparently deprived it of all that gives it value 
and relevance. It is reduced to mere reflection upon itself, with 
no other self than the barren act of reflection to reflect upon. 
It is thinking about thinking not that intelligible content, that 
logical constitution of a sensible world, which alone gives thought 
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its dignity and worth, but about nothing but itself, — which with- 
out that content is nothing. It is like consciousness without 
anything but its mere name to be conscious of, and therefore 
meaningless. 

We leave, then, this perplexing question of the content of the 
divine mind unsettled, and perhaps insoluble, and pass on to 
consider certain aspects of the Aristotelian theology which bear 
upon modern thought. In the first place, we have to note the 
dualism of the Aristotelian teaching. However we may solve 
the knotty problem of the content of the divine mind, there is no 
doubt that we must exclude from it the whole phenomenal uni- 
verse. That universe is the expression of another point of view, 
of which we, gua imperfect mortal beings of sense and flesh, are 
the vehicles. And as these points of view are distinct and op- 
posed, so are their metaphysical bases. The one is in no wise 
the substance or ground of the other. The two eyes of reason 
and sense are, as it were, connected with different brains. Op- 
posed to God, the pure form, stands 927, duvayee, the raw ma- 
terial of existence, symbol of the fact that there is a condition of 
things other than they appear to the divine insight, — if, indeed, 
the universe be known under any aspect at all to God. Of this 
otherness, of the mundane point of view with its categories of 
generation, corruption, and motion, God is not even aware, much 
less is he responsible for it. Even granting the contention that 
he knows and constitutes the logical order of forms inherent in 
the world, his vision of himself, to use a figure not entirely ade- 


quate, is not of 
‘* The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, 
the hills and the plains,’’ 


but of the configurations of atoms in space. His experience is 
not a panorama but a plan. 

This dualism, viewed in the light of modern theories, seems to 
me to be the source both of the strength and the weakness of the 
Aristotelian system. Regarded in its moral aspects, it stands, 
I believe, as a sane and valid protest against all systems of ethical 
monism. Its metaphysical reinforcement of the vital, practical 
distinction between what is and what ought to be, its insistence 
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upon imperfection as a real condition of affairs, and not a mere 
hallucination, contrast it with many systems of the present day 
in the same terms in which Aristotle contrasted Anaxagoras with 
the other Pre-Socratics. Theory may dream, if it likes, that 
somewhere and somehow real and ideal, good and evil, black 
and white, are one and identical, but practice must always act as 
if they were two. And there is a strong presumption inherent 
in the nature of thought against the validity of theories which 
cannot be acted upon, nay, which, if they were valid, would 
invalidate action. In this matter, at least, Aristotle is the expo- 
nent of common sense, and of what we call real life. He preaches 
what we practice. The pure-mindedness of his God rebukes the 
double entendre of the absolute mind. His perfection, like the 
perfection we worship, is the absence, not the sum of finite 
imperfections ; not the fictitious justification of what is, but the 
concrete embodiment of what ought to be. -We may perhaps 
challenge the content of that ideal as too abstract and cold; but 
we may doubt whether it be any more cheerless than that which 
makes the peace of God to consist in a victorious battle of him- 
self, by himself, with himself. 

Moreover, if our ear be only alert to catch what I conceive 
Aristotle really means by this apotheosis of the contemplative 
life, we shall perhaps be willing to withdraw our challenge alto- 
gether. There is nothing really pedantic, I believe, as might at 
first appear, in this exaltation of the operation of thought above 
the other functions of our nature. It is not the narrow view of 
the recluse magnifying his own sedentary interest and belittling 
all others, but rather a clear and sympathetic insight into the 
purpose and perfection of all rational life. Aristotle is not saying 
that man should be only a thinking being, but simply that of all the 
activities of our nature thought best exemplifies in its inner rela- 
tions what should and must be the organization of our whole life, so 
far as it is alife, the deayw77 of a rational and moral being. And 
it is principally, I believe, because the activity of thought reveals 
most clearly this ideal constitution of all noble life (though doubt- 
less his insight was cheered and warmed by an enthusiasm for 
the high serenity of philosophic contemplation) that Aristotle 
makes of it the very essence of godhead. 
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I mean that for Aristotle a life of moral and rational value 
must be a life of activity devoted to fine purposes. It must, as 
it were, make of itself a vehicle or medium for the manifestation 
of splendid and noble things. As thought should aim merely to 
be its own object, so such a life in proportion as it fulfils its 
function will be a more transparent medium of expression and 
less discernible from what it conveys and represents. Could its 
activities completely clarify themselves of all that was irrelevant 
to its purpose, they and it would mean nothing but the living 
presence in the world of the ideal things for which it stood. All 
self-consciousness and extraneous experience and inappropriate 
operation would have been sloughed off as functions in excess. 
We, freed from all ‘ selfishness,’ should have become wholly our 
high callings. Thus the isolated moments of self-forgetfulness 
in meditation and contemplation which we now and then enjoy, 
might truly be said to have forecast the form of a whole life which 
in all its activities should signify merely the actual existence of 
the noble purposes to which we had devoted ourselves. 

So much for the ethical aspects of Aristotle’s dualism. But 
its pertinence to modern thought is not confined to them. From 
the point of view of psychology, we may also ask whether the 
complete isolation of the divine mind from all knowledge, cer- 
tainly from all knowledge of the phenomenal world, and probably 
from that of the logical universe, be not, in spite of its difficulties, 
a valid criticism of the ‘awful mystery’ which characterizes the 
digestion of experience by the Absolute, or, indeed, of any attri- 
bution of sense-perception to a being ‘ without body, passions, or 
parts.’ The analogies of experience certainly do not warrant the 
assumption of sensible experience apart from the existence of 
sense-organs ; and this, whether we be materialists or idealists. 
In the one case, we say quite frankly that sense is conditioned by 
the existence of a physical body; in the other, that it is always 
found connected with that set of experiences which we call a body. 
Nay, Aristotle’s apparent denial to God of all knowlege save of 
himself, is in one sense logical enough. For all forms except the 
divine form are forms of sensible particulars. Psychologically 
speaking, they are not pure thought, but are accompanied by 
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imagery. Apart from the particulars which they cover and the 
imagery which gives them content, they are forms of nothing and 
are void. Their relevance, then, is drawn from a kind of experi- 
ence which in its turn is relevant only to a substratum, material 
in both our own and Aristotle’s sense of the word. Hence they 
cannot be appropriate objects of a divine or of any disembodied 
and pure intelligence. 

But although this dualism may be a fair criticism from the 
point of view of morals and psychology of much of the thought 
of to-day, it yet involves grave difficulties in other directions. 
We may doubt, indeed, whether the metaphysical separation of 
the finite and the Absolute involves any graver difficulty than do 
our modern attempts at metaphysical derivation of finite from 
absolute, imperfect from perfect, or even sensible phenomenon 
from atom ; but the separation is still indefensible. Subjectively, 
it sunders a real unity of experience ; objectively, it attributes 
reality to abstractions, even if it does not try to make appearance 
of reality. For the purpose of our criticism, it is much the same 
whether we put the cart before the horse like the absolutists, or 
unyoke them altogether like Aristotle. To the latter, one may 
reply that what is practically is also metaphysically one ; to the 
former, that what is practically is also metaphysically real. God 
and the world are one, indeed, but it is the world which is 
the one. The finite, the imperfect, the particular, is the real thing. 
The Absolute, the point of view sud specie @eternitatis, the Aris- 
totelian God, are universals, ideal abstractions from the particular 
objects which compose reality. God, as Aristotle describes him, 
is merely an abstract, general description of the nature and ideal 
of the human reason; but it is the finite reasons on which the 
description is based, which are the real things. Pure form, in a 
word, is no less an empty logical concept than pure matter, which 
Aristotle recognized as such. 

That Aristotle insisted on the concrete self-existence of pure 
form in the divine being is perhaps due to his identification of 
form and matter with actuality and potentiality respectively, com- 
bined with considerations of physics and astronomy involved in 
his doctrine of the priority of the actual. The cogency of this 
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argument I do not deny. A thing, indeed, can only be ex- 
plained out of its possibilities in retrospect. We must have the 
thing before we can derive it. We derive, for example, the solar 
system from the nebular only by assuming the existence of a 
number of conditions or laws, which the system as it is to-day, 
or rather the whole history of the system, has revealed to us. 
The nebula explains the world, simply because this zs the world 
which is proved de facto to be the actualization of its possibilities. 
Prospectively, too, the ideal must already be given, in part at least, 
before it is realized. Form is prior to its embodiment. But, on 
the other hand, form is modified, nay, made by its embodiment ; 
the ideal is generated out of the real. Form, both so far as it is 
realized and so far as it is idealized, has no other point d’appui 
than the particular object whose real or ideal form it is. And for 
the ideal to be realized, it is necessary only that it should be an 
ideal, not that it should have an extraneous hypostasis. The 
ideal like the universal, we may say, exists only in and for the 
reals whose ideal it is. It turns from the expression of an unful- 
filled interest into a fulfilled fact only when it is made a fact in 
and by the real whose interest it expresses. The universe is just 
as good, just as rational, just as complete as its members make 
it. This would seem to be implied in the very nature of the 
good and rational. Both are social in their genesis and refer- 
ence, the expression of an interest to find common ground for 
the building up of a common weal. The finding of that common 
ground, the full realization of that common weal, necessitates in 
the very nature of the case a discovery and a realization common 
to the finite individuals whose interests and aspirations are in- 
volved. A perfection which is social cannot be realized in any- 
thing short of society ; a perfection which is ours, in or by any- 
thing but ourselves. 

We may say, then, of the Aristotelian deity, in his role of sov- 
ereign good, as of any other perfect being that arrogates to itself 
in that capacity a self-existence transcending mundane realization 
of itself, that it is a myth. Its separate hypostasis is simply a 
fond anticipation in a metaphysical fairyland of an ideal begotten 
by the human will and conceived by the human imagination and 
to be born, if ever it shall be, in a world of human experience. 
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Moreover, supposing that we admitted the Aristotelian con- 
tention that the highest good, the goal of the world movement, 
contains within itself the conditions of its own existence, and is 
from all eternity embodied in a self-subsistent life, we might well 
question whether such an independence of the end of the process 
seeking it did not invalidate the Aristotelian teleology. As the 
case stands, the attempt to identify the efficient with the final 
cause appears to be unsuccessful. God may be the object of the 
world’s desire, but the desire, the appetition, the impulse to seek 
Him which is the real motive power of cosmic movement, it 
would seem impossible to dissociate from matter. This failure 
to reduce efficient to final causation is due, I think, to a defective 
psychology. In interpreting the movement of the world by the 
analogy of causation, Aristotle did not fully grasp the nature of 
the analogy of which he made use. He failed to see that the 
object of desire is nothing extraneous to and independent of the 
desire, but is simply its own self-fulfilment. It is no transcendent 
summum bonum, but the mere possession of unrealized capac- 
ties which incites the will; the non-existence, one might say, 
rather than the existence of perfection. The will, in a word, is 
precisely that which Aristotle considered impossible, a self-actual- 
izing potentiality. The correct understanding and application of 
the analogy, then, should have led Aristotle to deny rather than 
to assert the independent self-existence of the sovereign good. 
It should have been the absence rather than the presence of per- 
fection which moved the world; not the fact that perfection 
existed, but the fact that the world was not perfect, and that per- 
fection could not exist till the world became perfect. 

But admitting all these faults in the Aristotelian thought, — 
faults, indeed, which make mythology of its metaphysics, — its 
‘mythos’ is yet that of the goddess of truth. Though we may 
recognize that it is only the life of reason in the larger sense 
which can be the true sovereign good, and that this life can have 
no existence apart from finite individuals, either so far as they 
conceive it ideally, or so far as they actually embody it, —in 
fine, that the Aristotelian God is a pure ideal rising out of and 
reacting upon a world of finite beings, where alone, if at all, it 
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can find concrete existence, the system is nevertheless an accurate 
description of the structure and meaning of experience. For the 
nature of the experience which constitutes the universe for any 
one finite center is, in truth, a movement from possible to actual, 
from unrealized to realized capacities, from the chaos of mere 
sensation and apperception to the cosmos of a rationalized and 
ordered world, from a partial and distracted to a more complete 
and self-forgetful identification with the good,—a movement 
which might not inaptly be described as a striving of conscious- 
ness to think itself in rational form. And of this there can be at 
least no finer allegory than Aristotle’s vision of the world as the 
result of the yearning of imperfect and unrealized matter after the 
pax, ordo, et tranguillitas of the perfect life of God. 
B. A. Futter. 
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Platons philosophische Entwickelung. Von der Kéniglich Danis- 
chen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften gekrénte Preisschrift. Von 
Hans RaeperR. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1905. — pp. 435. 


The author says in his preface: ‘‘ The theme of the present work 
was not chosen by the author, but was set by the terms of the prize 
offered in the spring of 1902 by the Royal Danish Academy of 
Sciences. The subject proposed was ‘an inquiry into the order of the 
chief Platonic dialogues, considered as well from the philosophical as 
the chronological point of view.’ This theme was further defined 
by the requirement that the fruits of recent studies be gleaned and 
sorted, and additional results be derived from the point of vantage 
thus gained. Hence it was not my prime purpose to seek new and 
independent results on my own account, but rather to garner in what 
seemed to possess abiding worth in the voluminous literature of the 
Platonic question. I believe, however, that I have been able to gain 
a number of new points of view and not a few substantial results.’’ 

The work was originally composed in Danish and entered for the 
competition in 1903; on its publication in German, therefore, it was 
two years old, and hence could take little account of studies published 
in the interval. The book consists of four parts. ‘The author begins 
(1) with a sketch of the history and present status of the Platonic 
question (pp. 1-19). He then (II) treats of the necessary points of 
view for the consideration of Plato’s dialogues, discussing (1) the 
question of genuineness, (2) investigations relative to language and 
style, (3) the dialogue-form, (4) the determination of the chrono- 
logical order as indicated by historical allusions and the philosophical 
contents (pp. 20-87). Then follows (III) a detailed examination 
of the individual dialogues (pp. 88-419); and the inquiry closes 
with (IV) a review of the outlines of Plato’s thought (pp. 420-426). 

In the first part Raeder tells with skill and critical judgment the 
story of Platonic studies from Schleiermacher down to our own day. 
It is not too much to say that his account is the best available intro- 
duction to the subject, setting forth as it does in brief what is essen- 
tially true and what is radically false in the positions successively 
taken in this controversy by the great scholars of the last century. 
Time has passed upon the parts of the protagonists and impartial judg- 
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ment may now be rendered. It is therefore not strange if the critical 
reader regards this chapter as the best in the book. 

In regard to the question of genuineness, Raeder appears to reject 
the following: Zryxtas, Alcyon, Sisyphus, Axiochus, Demodochus 
(all of which Diogenes Laertius pronounced ‘admittedly spurious’), 
Anteraste, Hipparchus, Minos, Alcibiades IT, Theages, Alcibiades J, 
and, probably, Ciitopho. The Letters Raeder regards as genuine. 
Whether he be right or wrong, it is certainly strange to find him 
asserting that their genuineness has not been impugned with any argu- 
ments worthy of consideration." While there are several letters in 
the collection which may well be genuine, there are others of which 
it is well nigh impossible to entertain so good an opinion. My study 
of the question ten years ago and my subsequent observations have 
convinced me that the matter can be finally disposed of only by a 
comprehensive examination of the Zf/stolographi Graeci, a task so 
arduous and in part so uninteresting that nobody is likely soon to 
undertake it. The case of the disputed dialogues is much the same. 
They do not stand alone, but must be considered in company with 
other suspects and fpseudepigrapha of about the same date. 

Raeder’s discussion of the linguistic and stylistic criteria is, on the 
whole, sane and satisfactory. He calls attention to the errors of 
Lutoslawski, whose tabulation was based on a classification and eval- 
uation of marks often extremely superficial and whimsical. But tak- 
ing it by and large, his inquiry leads to much the same results as 
Lutoslawski’s. But, in thus commending Raeder’s procedure, I would 
not be understood as accepting his conclusions in detail ; for the nature 
of these criteria is such that they can be conclusive only as applied to 
longer periods, and even then only when properly discounted and 
taken in conjunction with other indications. 

So, too, one may accept in the main the principles laid down by 
Raeder in regard to dialogue-form and historical allusions without 
assenting to many of his conclusions. Thus it by no means follows 
from Plato’s criticism of the recounted dialogue in the 7hee/etus, 
that the Repud/ic must have been written at an earlier date. Plato 
was too great an artist to be restrained from using a form offering 
such splendid dramatic possibilities (see the beginning of Books I 
and V) by a desire for a marionette-like consistency with a pro- 
nouncement he had once made and might disregard when he chose. 
One might as well infer from the slighting view taken of writing in 


1 Dr. Raeder has just published (2A. A/useum, 61, pp. 427-471; 511-542) an 
elaborate and excellent essay designed to prove the genuineness of the Leffers. 
This is, of course, not the place to review his fuller discussion of the question. 
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the Phedrus that Plato could not have written dialogues atall. Again, 
one may willingly admit that the temper which made of Plato an en- 
thusiastic moral reformer in his day was ill-suited to the detachment 
of thought requisite to an historically accurate portrayal of a past con- 
flict between true and false philosophy in the persons of Socrates and 
the Sophists of the Aufk/drung, without supposing, with certain schol- 
ars of our time, that one may even now reconstruct the philosophy of 
Antisthenes from the polemic of Plato. 

Raeder says of the order in which he arranges the dialogues, that 
it does not claim to agree exactly with the order of composition, thus 
admitting that there is still a reasonable doubt in many cases, and that 
Plato may well have been simultaneously engaged in the writing of 
several dialogues. Besides, he says, some dialogues are discussed one 
after the other because of their affinity in subject or thought. Yet in 
the main he regards the following order, observed by him in the con- 
sideration of the dialogues, as following the order of composition : 
(1) The Socratic dialogues, Apology, Jon, Hippias Minor, Laches, 
Charmides, Crito; (11) Hippias Major, Protagoras, Gorgias; (111) 
Menexenus, Euthyphro, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus; (IV) Lysis, 
Symposium, Phado; (V) Republic; (V1) Phaedrus; (V11) Theete- 
tus, Parmenides ; (VUI1) Sophist, Statesman; (1X) Philebus, Timeaus, 
Critias; (X) Laws, Epinomis. It may be of interest to compare 
with this arrangement that of Gomperz. The Crito, which Raeder 
places among the early Socratic dialogues, Gomperz thinks may have 
been written, together with Phedo, Euthydemus, and Menexenus, 
during the period when Plato was at work on the Repudiic, whereas 
Raeder places the last mentioned dialogue between Gorgias and £u- 
thyphro, and sets down Luthydemus, along with Cratylus, between 
Meno and Lysis (Symposium). These differences in detail do not, 
however, signify as much as might at first appear, because they leave 
in general the same dialogues in the same parts of the column, taking 
the Republic as the point of division. 

With this scheme, if it were allowed to stand without much elabora- 
tion in detail, scholars with few exceptions would probably be found 
to agree. The opinion of scholars, that is to say, is crystallizing in 
some such form as this: There are some dialogues which may be 
regarded as in some sense preliminary to the Repud/ic, and may be 
called the earlier works ; there is a second class, grouped round the 
Republic, which may be said to mark the maturity of Plato’s philo- 
sophical and artistic powers; there is a third class which betrays a 
passing phase of Plato’s thought characterized by absorption in prob- 
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lems somewhat largely formal and dialectical, represented by Par- 
menides, Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus ; and there is a final phase 
of mellowed wisdom, comprehensively constructive but somewhat 
negligent of artistic form, finding utterance in Zimeus and Laws. 
All attempts to go beyond a rough classification of this sort, with slight 
emphasis on the distinction between the first and second classes, seem 
destined to mislead the scholar into unprofitable refinements and vari- 
ous kinds of special pleading, in the interest of a contention which 
another may readily refute without himself being able to establish a 
different order. 

Raeder’s book, like all works of this sort, contains so many instances 
of such arguments that it may be worth while to consider a number of 
them, in order that the student of Greek thought who is not a specialist 
may take warning and use the supposed results of these investigations 
with becoming caution. A good illustration is to be found in Raeder’s 
treatment of the Crfo, where he successfully combats the arguments 
by which Gomperz sought to prove its comparatively late date, but is 
himself guilty of dating the dialogue on insufficient grounds. If the 
peculiar differences between the Crito and Phedo may be explained by 
reference to dramatic considerations, why may not those between Crifo 
and Afology (p. 100) and between Afology and Gorgias (p. 123) be 
accounted for on similar grounds ? 

Much has recently been made of a supposed difference between 
Plato’s earlier and later dialogues in regard to his attitude toward the 
Sophists. Raeder shares this view, and maintains that in the Apology 
Plato endeavors merely to distinguish between Socrates and the Soph- 
ists, whereas later on he proceeds to attack the latter. So far as con- 
cerns the Afo/ogy, the explanation is not far to seek. If the illusion 
of a forensic defence was to be maintained, Plato must needs confine 
himself to the case, and defend his client against the misconception of 
the multitude, whose prejudice against the Sophists was an important 
factor in the charges brought against Socrates. His direct defence is 
restricted to such externals as the Sophists’ public advertisement of 
themselves as teachers, and their consequent acceptance of fees for tui- 
tion; but indirectly he sufficiently indicates the more essential differ- 
ence in method by characterizing the critical quest of Socrates for the 
rationale of the arts. There is nowhere, I believe, a suggestion that 
Plato did not from the first observe this distinction. In the minor 
dialogues he represents Socrates by preference as dealing, so to speak, 
at first hand with the popular notions and prejudices, showing that 
they are founded on ignorance and want of self-examination ; in the 
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‘ Sophist’ dialogues he takes up essentially the same notions as they 
appear embodied in the pseudo-science of the popular teachers. How 
difficult it may be to differentiate the two classes is well shown by the 
LEuthyphro, which is commonly assigned to a comparatively late date. 
The seer Zuthyphro, however, though professing to be a teacher of 
religion, cannot in any proper sense be classed as a Sophist. 

This same dialogue presents several striking resemblances, commonly 
overlooked, to Hippias Major, which is regularly dated early. Thus, 
when Hippias, responding to a demand for a definition of beauty, 
replies (287E) that it is ‘a beauty,’ that is to say, a beautiful girl, one 
is properly reminded of Euthyphro, who defines piety by saying that 
it is doing as he is doing, to wit, prosecuting his father (5D). Com- 
pare also 296E with 10A ff., 297B-C with 11E ff., and study the 
closing scenes of the two dialogues. Hence one may be pardoned a 
doubt when Raeder (p. 104) says that eldes, which is found also in 
Euthyphro (6D), occurs first in the Hippras Major, and that the use of 
the word contains only a ‘ germ’ of the Theory of Ideas. 

A rather amusing instance of the inconsistency to which those who 
would be over-exact in dating the dialogues are prone, occurs on p. 
106. Here Raeder, speaking of the Profagoras, notes that, among 
the Sophists assembled at the home of Callias, Gorgias does not appear, 
giving as a reason the explanation that this Sophist was later on to be 
treated of separately. But why, then, one is prompted to ask, is 
Hippias represented as present ? Is it, forsooth, because he has already 
been treated of separately? I may say in passing that Raeder here 
and there gives space to criticism of suggestions too inept for notice, 
merely because some scholar of reputation has chanced to make them, as 
for example in note 1, p. 106, where he refutes Diimmler’s theory 
that we are to look for Isocrates under the charitable mask of Hippias. 

In Zaches courage is regarded merely as a species of virtue, whereas 
in Protagoras the virtues are said to be wholly alike. Raeder consid- 
ers this fact as proof that Protagoras is of later date. But the position 
taken in this dialogue is clearly a paradox such as might have been 
enunciated at any time on the basis of Socrates’ doctrine that virtue 
is knowledge. The Stoic dogma that he who has one virtue possesses 
all virtues, stands essentially on the same footing. That Plato was 
well aware of the logical error of this proposition, which involves false 
conversion of terms, is sufficiently indicated in the Profagoras itself 
(350C-D); but in the ‘later’ Zuthyphro the same ‘error’ occurs. 
Manifestly, then, other points of view must be taken in the interpre- 
tation of such phenomena. It is beyond question that Plato was not 
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always a victim of his own sophisms. It behooves the student of his 
dialogues to inquire in every case whether or not he was aware of the 
so-called fallacy, and, if so, what his motive may have been, before 
basing upon the occurrence of a sophism an argument for the date of 
the dialogue. This inquiry is still, after many correct observations, far 
from a satisfactory conclusion. ‘Thus Raeder declares (p. 114) that 
this ‘superficial’ use of the copula is abandoned after the Protagoras, 
although, as has just been said, it recurs in the Authyphro, which 
he regards as of later date. 

I will take one more instance from the Zuthyphro. . Piety is here 
(11E ff.) subsumed under justice. Now, because Plato in Profagoras 
enumerates piety among the so-called cardinal virtues and in Gorgias 
(507B) distinguishes between piety and justice, the one denoting 
righteous conduct toward the gods, the other toward men, Raeder 
assumes (p. 129) that Zuwthyphro is of later date than the other dia- 
logues. This may indeed be the case, but does the conclusion follow 
from the premises? Piety was doubtless, as in Profagoras, popularly 
regarded as an independent virtue ; and, if it was to be distinguished 
from justice, it would most naturally be defined in current speech as it 
is in Gorgtas. There is nothing in either dialogue to compel 
the conclusion that Plato is expressing his own reasoned analysis of 
the virtues ; for his practice is in this respect very different from that 
of the systematic Aristotle. It is just this difference that lends vivacity 
to Plato’s dialogues and saves them from the severe technicality of an 
Aristotelian treatise. In the Zuthyphro, however, he is expressly 
bent on finding the true definition of piety. In a sense every virtue, 
as denoting propriety of conduct, must be a species of justice or right- 
eousness, as appears, indeed, from the Refud/ic. Hence it was a diffi- 
cult task to keep distinct the spheres of the several virtues, as is evident 
in his great masterpiece; for precisely the same terms are in part 
employed in the Refpudlic to characterize sobriety (ewgpocbm) and 
justice ). 

I have said enough to show what I meant above by saying that 
Platonic criticisim is yet a long way from a satisfactory solution of 
the question as to the order of the several dialogues, except as it con- 
cerns the larger groups above mentioned. Indeed, it may well be 
doubted whether the question in this form admits of solution with the 
data at command. For all that, the detailed study of individual dia- 
logues in their relation to the rest will unquestionably contribute to a 
fuller appreciation of Plato’s thought and method. The time has not 
yet come for a definitive statement ; for there has never been more 
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fruitful activity in this field of research than there is at present. 
While we may not, therefore, blindly accept the conclusions of any 
critic, the summing up of the debate at any given point in its progress 
must prove of great value, especially when it is done with the skill 
and judgment displayed in Dr. Raeder’s book. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Symbolic Logic and Its Applications. By Hucu MacCott. Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1906. — pp. vi, 141. 

The Development of Symbolic Logic. By A. T. SHEARMAN. Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate, 1906. — pp. xi, 242. 


The former of these two works is an exposition of the author’s sys- 
tem of symbolic logic. The latter is a general outline of the history 
of symbolic logic, ‘‘a critical-historical study of the logical calculus,”’ 
as the sub-title of the works states. In Mr. MacColl’s treatise a num- 
ber of the chapters are reproductions of articles of his which appeared 
originally in Afind and the Athenaeum. His system is given here, 
however, for the first time in its entirety. The fundamental charac- 
teristic of his system lies in his use of symbols to represent propo- 
sitions rather than classes. His unit of thought is thus the judgment 
rather than the concept ; and his point of view is that of implication 
rather than that of the inclusion and exclusion of related classes. In his 
insistence, however, upon the propositional representation as the sole 
method of logical symbolism, he fails utterly to appreciate the possi- 
bilities or the value of such systems as those of Boole, Venn, Jevons, and 
others. While not allowing the exclusive character which Mr. Mac- 
Coll claims for his method of representation, one must nevertheless 
admit that, in making the proposition the unit of thought, he 
has brought the symbolic logic into line with the general theory 
of modern logic to-day. Mr. MacColl differs, again, from earlier 
systems in not employing the equation as the elemental mode of ex- 
pressing the various judgment forms. He represents the subject of a 
proposition by a letter such as A, its predicate by the use of an ex- 
ponent, and an adjectival qualification by a suffix. 

Thus with the proposition, ‘An experienced man is always confident,’ 
he would represent ‘man’ by JZ, ‘ experienced’ by ¢, and ‘ confident’ 
by ¢. The stenographic symbol of the proposition would be, 47°. If 
a negative predicate is to be indicated, it is done by the minus sign 
attached to the exponent. Instead of employing the sign of equality, 
=, he substitutes for it the sign, :, which signifies the relation of impli- 
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cation. For instance, let £ stand for ‘ knowledge, ’ and / for ‘ power’ ; 
then & : # would signify — ‘ knowledge implies power.’ Then there is 
also his syllogistic formula, —(x:y)(y: 2): (x:2). This formula 
asserts that, ‘If x implies y, and y implies z, then x implies zs.’ We 
have now before us the essential elements of his symbolical machinery. 
They admit naturally of indefinite explication, and complication as 
well, but this is his symbolism in the small at least. 

Mr. MacColl’s most original contribution, in the presentation of his 
system, is his so-called calculus of limits. This is illustrated at length 
in this volume. 

In the course of his symbolical treatment of the subject, he touches 
upon general questions which are related immediately and essentially 
to the general theory of logic. In the limited space assigned to this 
review, I can mention but briefly in passing the most striking of these. 

1. Instead of the simple categories of the true and the false, upon 
which all logical significance or value turns, Mr. MacColl introduces 
three additional categories which he insists must be reckoned with in 
any symbolic system of logic, namely : the certain, the impossible, and 
the variable. This is certainly a needless complication, and does not 
make for clearness or for definiteness of thought. The question of 
certainty or impossibility is one which naturally arises in the course of 
thought, but it is essentially a different question from the strictly 
logical one of the true and the false. Moreover, the idea of the true 
carries with it the implication of the certain according to the general 
dictum: ‘Once true, always true.’ The variable element in the 
statement of a truth, if any such exists, lies wholly in the difficulty of 
exact and adequate knowledge and the limitations in expressing the 
same. But when the truth is fully established as truth, all variable 
elements are eliminated. Indeed, the progress of thought in any field 
of research may be described as the process of eliminating the variable 
elements in the formulation of universal and necessary truth. Truth 
is revealed by the presence of this necessary element. It must be 
remembered that the general logic is the science of exact thought, and 
that exact thought may be expressed symbolically by the symbols 1 
and o, the 1 representing truth, and the o representing falsity. Any 
intermediate statements having an obviously variable character may be 
represented by the proper fractions lying between the limits of o and 
1, that is, the sphere of probability, which is confessedly a sphere of 
tendencies at best and not of law or of constant behavior. The 
moment such a tendency is further qualified so that the variable ele- 
ment is eliminated, it admits of exact formulation and swings into the 
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orbit of the logic of determinate thought, which is expressed by an 
algebra wherein the values of x are 1 and o respectively. Mr. Mac- 
Coll gives an illustration of what he is pleased to call a variable 
proposition in the following: ‘Mrs. Brown is not at home.’ He 
insists that this statement is true in some contexts, but not in others. 
** By a variable,’’ he says, ‘‘ I merely mean that the symbol, word, or 
collection of words, sometimes represents a truth and sometimes an 
untruth.’’ Such a formal representation is, however, not a proposi- 
tion ; it is only the skeleton of a proposition. To say that the propo- 
sition, ‘Mrs. Brown is not at home,’ is true or false according as we 
state one definite time or an other in connection with it, is merely 
saying that it is only the blank form of a proposition to be made 
definite, and therefore in truth a proposition, by filling out the blank 
spaces with terms having a real worth and significance. Mr. MacColl 
could with as much propriety call a blank check negotiable paper. It 
is not a check until it is filled out and signed. It must be remembered 
that logic, even symbolic logic, does not deal with form without con- 
tent. Even its most general expressions imply that the content, 
though not specifically expressed, must be regarded as having a con- 
stant and not a variable logical significance. 

2. Mr. MacColl insists, and quite properly, upon the essentially 
hypothetical character of the syllogism, and urges that, when we say : 
‘Every A is B, and every B is C, therefore every A is C,’ we 
really mean: ‘If every 4 is B, and every B is C, then every A is 
C’ (p. 47). This is all very well as far as it is the expression in 
exact terms of the underlying law of implication, but it will not do at 
all when we are face to face with a concrete situation and have to 
render a definite judgment as the result of our interpretation of the 
law of implication. Mr. MacColl states that, when we say / is true, 
therefore, Q is true, we really mean, If P is true, then Q is true (p. 
48). I insist, however, that there are situations which a hypothetical 
never satisfactorily meets. The point often is, whether a / is true or 
not, and that being settled, the implication that Q is true also follows 
necessarily and there is a force to the connecting word (¢herefore. 
For instance, let us take an illustration which the author himself gives 
to substantiate his contention (pp. 48, 49). ‘‘ Suppose a general 
whose mind, during his past university days, had been over-imbued 
with the traditional logic were in war time to say, in speaking of an 
untried and possibly innocent prisoner, ‘He is a spy, therefore he 
must be shot,’ and that this order were carried out to the letter. 
Could he afterwards exculpate himself by saying that it was all an 
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unfortunate mistake, due to the deplorable ignorance of his subordi- 
nates ; that if these had, like him, received the inestimable advantages 
of a logical education, they would have known at once that what he 
really meant was, ‘ /f he is a spy, he must be shot’? The argument 
in defense of the traditional wording of the syllogism is exactly par- 
allel.’’ Now, in reference to this illustration, I take it that, before 
the fact of his being a spy or not had been established, the general or 
any one else could only state the situation hypothetically, ‘‘If he is a 
spy, he must be shot.’’ But when the evidence is all in, suppose the 
general continues to reiterate indefinitely, ‘‘If he is a spy, he must 
be shot ’’; and when asked ‘‘ But what are we to do with the prisoner ?’’ 
his only reply continues to be, ‘‘ If he is a spy, he must be shot.’’ 
Then I say that the general is talking sheer nonsense. The logic of 
the situation demands that the general assert that the man is a spy 
and ‘¢herefore he must be shot, or that he is not a spy, and “herefore 
need not be shot. The potential of logical implication always rests 
upon a hypothetical relation. The logic of an actual situation or 
relation cannot remain merely hypothetical. 

3. There is also a discussion at some length concerning the tradi- 
tional treatment of distribution of terms in a syllogism. Mr. MacColl 
attempts to prove that the distinction between a distributed and undis- 
tributed term is misleading. He says: ‘‘ The leading syllogism 
Barbara, must hold good whatever values (or meanings) we give to 
its constituents X, Y, Z. It must therefore hold good when X, Y, Z 
are synonyms, and therefore all denote /ie same class. Now consider 
one of the premises, say, ‘all x is y.’ Here, by the usual logical con- 
vention, the class X is said to be ‘ distributed’ and the class Y undis- 
tributed. But when X and Y are synonyms, they denote the same 
class, so that the same class may at the same time and in the same 
proposition be both ‘ distributed’ and ‘ undistributed.’ Does not this 
sound like a contradiction?’’ No, most certainly not, if the signi- 
ficance of the terms ‘distributed’ and ‘undistributed’ be clearly 
understood. To say that a term is distributed means that from the 
very form of the proposition it is rendered explicitly determinate as a 
universal ; to say that a term is undistributed does not, however, mean 
that the form of the proposition renders it explicitly determinate as a 
particular. The universal affirmative proposition, ‘all X is Y,’ does 
not by any means determine the predicate as particular; it merely 
leaves it indeterminate. The subject is necessarily universal; the 
predicate term is not necessarily universal. Mr. MacColl throughout 
labors under the mistaken idea that the form of a proposition is entirely 
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independent of its material content. He forgets again and again that 
mere form without any indication of content may give you certain 
information ; but that, when you fill out the symbols with actual 
significant terms, your information concerning the meaning and scope 
of that proposition must be materially changed, and the form of a prop- 
osition will itself vary as the significance of its terms varies. The 
one is so essentially the function of the other that to regard the one 
apart from its relation to the other is a separation needlessly artificial 
and misleading. 

4. Again, the author objects that the traditional rules of the syl- 
logism regarding the undistributed middle and the illicit process 
of the major or the minor terms do not hold invariably in the symbolic 
logic. He cites as an exception the following inference which is 
valid and nevertheless follows from an undistributed middle. 

*«If every X is Y, and every Z is also Y, then something which is 
not X is not Z.’’ This reasoning, however, while in the form of 
syllogism, is not a syllogism ; for in addition to the three terms X, Y, Z, 
which constitute the syllogism proper, there have been introduced 
two additional terms, the contradictory of X and the contradictory of 
Z. Mr. MacColl’s strictures upon the syllogism are based throughout 
his discussion upon a mistaken idea of what a syllogism is. The 
syllogism has three terms and only three terms. There are extra- 
syllogistic forms of reasoning in the general guise of a syllogistic 
form, but they are not syllogisms. Mr. MacColl’s criticisms are quite 
correct concerning these pseudo-syllogisms, but they do not in the 
remotest manner touch the syllogism in its proper and true form. 

Unlike Mr. MacColl’s work, that of Mr. Shearman does not attempt 
the formulation of any system. His purpose is to indicate the funda- 
mental principles of symbolic logic and their historical development. 
He traces the line of development from Boole to the most recent 
contributions of Frege, Peano, and Russell. Mr. Shearman’s treat- 
ment of the subject is determined by his general postulate that there 
is one logical calculus and that all the several authors on the subject 
have been working toward one and the same end. Mr. Shearman’s 
account of the principles of the symbolic logic is clear and illuminat- 
ing. His work serves the purpose of an excellent orientation of the 
subject. 

Joun GRIER 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. By 
GEORGE SANTAYANA. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905-6. 
— Vol. III, pp. ix, 279; Vol. IV, pp. ix, 230; Vol. V, pp. ix, 
320. 


The first two volumes of this work, ‘‘ Reason in Common Sense’”’ 
and ‘‘ Reason in Society,’’— which define the author’s point of view 
and indicate the general nature of the undertaking,— have already 
been noticed at some length in THE PxiLosopHicaL Review (Vol. 
XIV, pp. 602 ff.). The remaining volumes have the titles: ‘‘ Reason 
in Religion,’’ ‘‘ Reason in Art,’’ and ‘‘ Reason in Science.’’ It will 
hardly be necessary to examine these in detail; for Professor San- 
tayana has by no means attempted to write a systematic treatise, and, 
moreover, the first two of these last three volumes are on subjects 
which he has already treated almost, if not quite, as adequately in his 
earlier volumes, /nterpretations of Poetry and Religion (1900) and The 
Sense of Beauty (1896). (For critical notices, see this Review, Vol. 
IX, pp. 531 ff., and Vol. VI, pp. 210 ff.) 

Indeed, these later volumes, though containing much that would 
be interesting, if Professor Santayana had not already made us familiar 
with his point of view and characteristic method of treatment, are 
something of a disappointment. It is not easy to see exactly for what 
class of readers they are intended. Much might be said for a really 
popular philosophical treatment of the highly interesting problems 
considered ; but, as a result of his almost ostentatious attempt to 
neglect technicalities and put everything in literary form, the author 
has produced three volumes of more or less consecutive essays which 
are by no means as uniformly intelligible as they might appear to be, 
on superficial examination. 

Not that the technical reader will encounter real difficulties, though 
_he must be prepared for a good deal of vagueness even where this seems 
wholly unnecessary ; but he is likely to become restive, after a time, 
when he glances back through chapters of graceful prose, and attempts 
to define more clearly the drift of the argument as a whole. On the 
other hand, the general reader, for whom the volumes seem intended, 
is in serious danger of getting lost altogether. No references are given, 
no names of recent writers are mentioned ; even the names of the 
classic philosophers of modern times appear in the text only as the 
rarest exceptions. So far from conducing to clearness, this ultra- 
literary reticence is a real hindrance, in any case; and the allusions 
to philosophers and systems are sometimes so vague as to amount to 
substantial inaccuracy. 
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Moreover, in aiming, as he doubtless does, at a more systematic 
and comprehensive treatment of religion and art than that given in 
the earlier volumes mentioned, Professor Santayana partly sacri- 
fices the essential privilege of the essayist, #. ¢., the privilege of 
confining himself to the subjects that most appeal to him, and 
with which he is most competent to deal. Asa result, the most in- 
teresting of the three volumes under consideration, ‘‘ Reason in Re- 
ligion,’’ hardly compares favorably, either in directness of treatment 
or charm of style, with the very interesting earlier volume, /n/erprefa- 
tions of Poetry and Religion, the suggestiveness of which was hardly 
the less on account of its rather questionable fundamental thesis, that 
‘* religion and poetry are identical in essence, and differ merely in the 
way in which they are attached to practical affairs.’’ The suggestive 
feature of Professor Santayana’s treatment of religion, in both its 
earlier and its later form, is his constant insistence upon the perverse 
tendency of dogmatism to transform spiritual meanings and values 
into mythological statements that purport to tell of matters of fact. 
But in this present volume, as well as in the Poetry and Religion, there 
is an over-emphasis of the negative side of the argument; for it is 
not clearly pointed out that, even in ordinary, concrete experience, 
the teleological side is quite as ‘real’ as the merely existential ; 
and that the two can be separated only for purposes of conceptual 
thought or ideal constructions of whatever kind. Moreover, when 
thus separated, the ideal constructions in teleological terms are likely 
to explain fully as much of the ‘real’ of actual experience as the cor- 
responding constructions in merely existential terms. Otherwise our 
highest human ideals would vanish into thin air when discovered to 
be ideals ; for certainly no ideal, whether of morality or religion, is 
worthy of serious consideration if not deeply rooted in the ‘ real.’ 

Unfortunately the last volume, ‘‘ Reason in Science,’’ —the only 
one of these last three volumes in which the author enters a new field, 
— is perhaps the most disappointing of all. The very qualities which 
make Professor Santayana so suggestive a writer on some of the col- 
lateral problems of philosophy seem partly to unfit him for the more 
technical treatment of philosophy in its relations to science. And let 
it be said, once for all, that no fairly adequate treatment of this ex- 
tremely important problem can possibly neglect technicalities that con- 
cern the essential methods of the sciences and disciplines in question. 
Throughout this volume we find much of the literary man’s dissatis- 
faction with what is apt to seem to him the unimaginative procedure 
of science ; but there is no adequate discussion of the essential limita- 
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tions of the method of the physical sciences, when applied to human 
experience as a whole. Too often appreciations, — by no means un- 
interesting, in themselves, —are made to serve as arguments; and, 
when arguments are forthcoming, they not infrequently take a dubious 
direction. For example, the author says: ‘‘ Science is a half-way 
house between private sensation and universal vision. . . . The 
critics of science, when endowed with any speculative power, have 
always seen that what is hypothetical and abstract in scientific method 
is somehow servile and provisional ’’ (pp. 20, 21). This, surely, is 
to attack not the weakness, but the strength of science ; for the exist- 
ence of ‘‘what is hypothetical and abstract in scientific method ’’ is 
simply an indication, on the one hand, of the increasing definiteness 
of scientific problems, and, on the other hand, of our growing com- 
prehension of the true nature and significance of the postulates and 
methods employed. It is only when these absolutely necessary ab- 
stractions of science are wrongly interpreted or applied, that they in- 
vite criticism. The author, indeed, adds: ‘‘ In transcending science, 

. we must not hope to transcend knowledge, nor in transcending 
selfishness to abolish finitude’’ (p. 21). But this is the very reason 
why we cannot afford to speak in a patronizing way of the ‘‘ hypothet- 
ical and abstract in scientific method.’’ As finite beings, whether in 
our theoretical or in our practical capacity, we must always be guided 
in the last resort by general principles ; and even if these general prin- 
ciples permit of being stated as universals, they can only be ‘hypothet- 
ical universals,’ in the technical sense of modern logic, — though this 
is far enough from saying that all sciences and disciplines are equally 
abstract in their dealing with reality. 

Instead of being guided, in his classification, by the technical prob- 
lems that have arisen in recent times regarding the relations of the 
several sciences to each other and to philosophy, — problems which 
naturally could not have arisen before these sciences became differ- 
entiated and developed, — Professor Santayana prefers the character- 
istic division of Ancient Philosophy. He says: ‘‘ Following ancient 
usage, I shall take the liberty of calling the whole group of sciences 
which elaborates ideas dia/ectic, and the whole group that describes 
existences physics’’ (p. 29). It will readily be seen that this distinc- 
tion, however inevitable for certain important schools in Greek Phi- 
losophy, is ill calculated to serve our more definite purposes at the 
present time. Indeed, the problem of the relation of the ideal to the 
real has shifted to such an extent in the course of the development 
of Modern Philosophy, — including quite recent philosophy, — that 
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the arbitrary retention of the ancient classification tends seriously to 
confuse essential issues. Perhaps this may partly explain misleading 
statements like the following: ‘‘ Anyone who can at all catch the drift 
of experience — moral no less than physical — must feel that mechan- 
ism rules the whole world. . . . If a principle is efficacious it is to 
that extent mechanical ’’ (p. 76). It is only fair to say that passages 
like this, taken by themselves, would give a very wrong impression of 
the author’s philosophical position ; but they illustrate only too well 
the danger of neglecting the problems and methods of contemporary 
philosophy. Other passages, really more characteristic, are often illu- 
minating. For example, in writing of ‘‘ The Nature of Intent,’’ Pro- 
fessor Santayana says: ‘‘ Feelings and ideas, when plucked and sepa- 
rately considered, do not retain the intent that made them cognitive or 
living ; yet in their native medium they certainly lived and knew’’ 
(p. 173). And again: ‘‘ To ask a thinker what he means by mean- 
ing is as futile as to ask a carpenter what he means by wood’’ (p. 183). 
Quotations like these might be multiplied ; but the failure always is to 
carry out to some definite and convincing conclusion the suggestive, 
but fragmentary insights with which the book abounds. 

This criticism applies particularly to the chapters on ‘‘ Prerational 
Morality,’’ ‘‘ Rational Ethics,’’ and ‘‘ Post-rational Morality,’’ with 
which,— except for a very slight chapter on ‘‘ The Validity of Sci- 
ence,’’—the volume ends. ‘The author’s general position, though 
picturesque enough to lend itself readily to literary treatment, is 
extremely vulnerable from the point of view of ethical methodology. 
In fact, it is wholly characteristic of Professor Santayana’s habit of 
mind, that throughout these chapters the very existence of modern 
ethics is all but ignored. Weare told: ‘‘When morality is. . . 
non-dialectical, casual, impulsive, polyglot, it is what we may call 
prerational morality. . . . On this stage, in the moral world, are the 
judgments of Mrs. Grundy, the aims of political parties and their 
maxims, the principles of war, the appreciation of art, the command- 
ments of religious authorities, special revelations of duty to indi- 
viduals, and all systems of intuitive ethics.’’ But, again: ‘‘ Pre- 
rational morality is vigorous because it is sincere. . . . It is hardly 
too much to say, indeed, that prerational morality is morality proper. 
Rational ethics, in comparison, seems a kind of politics or wisdom, 
while post-rational systems are essentially religious’’ (pp. 211, 212). 

If ‘‘prerational morality,’’ or ‘‘morality proper,’’ possesses so 
little internal organization, it is difficult to see how that ‘‘ dialectic of 
the will . . . which, for want of a better name, we must call ethics 
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or moral philosophy’’ (pp. 213, 214) is able to make a beginning 
at all. But the author says later: ‘‘A truly rational morality, or 
social regimen, has never existed in the world and is hardly to be looked 
for. . . . In lieu of a rational morality, however, we have rational 
ethics.’’ And yet, apparently, we can recognize as ‘‘ rational ethics’’ 
only what was ‘‘ founded by Socrates, glorified by Plato, and sobered 
and solidified by Aristotle’’ (pp. 239, 240). The only reference to 
‘«modern rational ethics . . . or what approaches most nearly to 
such a thing,’’ is a belated concession to the ameliorating influence 
of Christianity,— followed by a very brief, but somewhat effective 
exhibition of the weak side of ‘utilitarianism’, which, however, is 
described as ‘‘ the only modern school of ethics which is humane and 
honestly interested in progress’’ (p. 256). 

The reader will be prepared to learn that ‘‘ post-rational morality ’’ 
is a term comprehensive enough to include the most of what we ordi- 
narily mean by religion, philosophy, and modern ideals generally, — 
as well as what came after Aristotle in Greek Philosophy. ‘The treat- 
ment of this portentous subject is rather half-hearted, as might be 
expected. ‘‘ When Socrates and his two great disciples composed a 
system of rational ethics . . . they were merely writing an eloquent 
epitaph on their country. . . . The biographer of reason might well 
be tempted to ignore the subsequent attitudes into which moral 
life fell in the West, since they all embodied a more or less complete 
despair’’ (pp. 262, 263). ‘* Socrates was still living when a school 
of post-rational morality arose among the Sophists, which . . . settled 
down into Epicureanism and has remained the source of a certain con- 
solation to mankind, which if somewhat cheap, is none the less genu- 
ine’’ (p. 268). Not only the Epicureans, however, but the Stoics 
themselves, it seems, come under the “ post-rational’’ ban. ‘‘ De- 
spair, in this system, flooded a much larger area of human life ; every- 
thing, in fact, was surrendered except the will to endure whatever 
might come’’ (p. 272). There follows a very cursory mention of 
Islam, pantheism, and Neo-Platonic morality ; and finally Christian- 
ity is somewhat ambiguously described as ‘‘a system of postponed 
rationalism, a rationalism intercepted by a supernatural version of 
the conditions of happiness’’ (p. 283). Even here, however, we 
are still adrift ; for, we are told: ‘‘ Christianity, even in its orthodox 
forms, covers various kinds of morality, and its philosophical incoher- 
ence betrays itself in disruptive movemenfs, profound schisms, and 
total alienation on the part of one Christian from the inward faith of 
another’’ (pp. 286, 287). 
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Such is the gloomy picture of Post-Aristotelian and modern ideals, 
drawn by one who, though otherwise free from Scholastic preposses- 
sions, appears to hold that Aristotle was, — if not the only, —at any 
rate the last philosopher really worthy of the name. But it is to be 
remembered that ‘‘ Reason in Science’’ is a subject that has only 
recently engaged the attention of this gifted writer; and it is to be 
hoped that the pessimism so frankly expressed may be in part dis- 
pelled, when the author becomes more familiar with and sympathetic 
toward what, for better or for worse, have come to be recognized as 
the essential problems of Modern Philosophy. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Vilkerpsychologie: Eine Untersuchung der Entwickelungsgesetze 
von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Zweiter Band, Mythus und Religion. 
Erster Teil. Von Wunpr. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1905. — pp. xi, 617. 

In this first part of a treatise on the psychology of myth and religion, 
we have a further instalment of Wundt’s monumental work begun 
several years ago with a voluminous treatise on the psychology of 
language. ‘The professed aim of ‘ Vélkerpsychologie,’ it should be 
remembered, is primarily psychological, to develop insight into psy- 
chological processes rather than to set to rights the sciences which 
furnish the material for the study by the application to the phenomena 
of psychological principles already elsewhere established. Still it is 
Wundt’s view that the problems of these other sciences cannot all be 
satisfactorily solved without psychology, notably the genetic problems ; 
and it is clear from his method that he considers the principles to be 
applied already in part at least established elsewhere, namely, in ex- 
perimental psychology. The processes here in question are those of 
the myth-making imagination. Myths are evidently the product of 
the imagination, or phantasy, as Wundt prefers to call it, and the 
question is, What is the nature of this function? What light is thrown 
upon it by the phenomena of the myth, and what light does an under- 
standing of its nature throw on the origin and development of myths ? 
The present part deals only with the making of myths, leaving, it is 
to be presumed, the treatment of their development in religion to the 
part to follow. 

Before dealing with the mythologic imagination proper, Wundt 
devotes two chapters to, first, the imagination (phantasy) in general, 
and, second, the esthetic imagination. The elaborate chapter of 
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nearly four hundred and fifty pages on the latter topic is a sort of psy- 
chologic history of art, conceived as a history of the development of 
the imagination, and should prove of special interest to students of 
psychological zsthetics, who, unless their attention were called to it, 
would very likely not suspect so important a contribution to their dis- 
cipline in a work dealing with myth and religion. The intimate con- 
nection between art and mythology is conceived as due to the fact 
that both express the activity of the imagination, and that the history 
of art affords a picture of man’s views of life, such as mythology and 
religion preéminently contain, evoked by the interaction of impres- 
sions from the outer world and the inner stirrings of man’s mind. 
Hence the need of art to express the motives of myth and religion, 
and of the latter to enable art to express the full content of human life. 

In the first chapter a conception of the imagination is developed 
on an experimental study of its elementary functions in perceptions of 
space and time relations and their contents, showing the inevitable 
modification of the given by subjective factors, and on an examination 
of the play and drawings of children. The general result is that 
imagination contains nothing that is not reducible to normal mental 
functions. This, then, becomes the guiding principle of the whole 
treatment, that the productive imagination, even in its highest achieve- 
ments, is only an intensification, or exaltation, of normal mental func- 
tions. These functions are those of impression, assimilation, and 
apperception, with the emotional excitements and impulses involved. 
The latter, indeed, the emotional and impulsive factors, play a lead- 
ing role in the process. For the essence of the imagination is defined, 
according to Wundt, — this appears as the conclusion of the study of 
it in its more elementary forms, — by two principles: (1) ‘enlivening 
apperception,’ including what recent psychologists have designated by 
‘ Einfiihlung,’ the projection into the object of the observer’s self in 
such sort that he feels one with it; and (2) the power of illusion 
to enhance feeling. By the former of these principles is explained 
the origin of the works of the imagination, by the latter their tremen- 
dous influence. Both, it is held, affect the mental life in all its forms 
and at every stage of its development. 

The characteristic of the mythologic (mythopoetic) imagination is 
that in it the principle of ‘ Einfiihlung’ is carried to an extreme. Here 
there is such a projection of feelings, emotions, and impulses into 
objects that they are not merely apperceived with a moderate degree 
of liveliness, but actually appear themselves animated and personal 
beings. It is of the very essence of Wundt’s theory to conceive this 
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personification as the immediate and direct way in which, under the 
given psychological conditions, the objects are apperceived, and to 
regard it as but a heightened form of that projection of subjective feel- 
ings into objects which appears in the most elementary forms of 
imagination, and again, on a higher level, in esthetic ‘ Einfiihlung.’ 
He rejects every theory of the myth which would import into it in its 
origin an element of reflection, as though its content were originally 
conceived as a symbol or as a primitive scientific theory. ‘The char- 
acteristic of all original mythological ideas, he insists, is to appear as 
immediately given reality. It is not, accordingly, a ‘theory’ to the 
primitive man that the image seen in a dream, or that the last breath 
of the dying, is the soul of the person represented or seen, but imme- 
diately apprehended fact. This fact of immediately given reality is 
the primum movens of all further construction. With it is connected, 
in the second place, the unrestrained power of association, unrestrained 
because its inhibitions only come from more developed thought. 
Thus the quality of animated reality attached to the first object may 
be attached to other objects associated with it; the soul-breath is 
associated with moving clouds, animated clouds with the flight of 
birds, with departing ships, with the rising and setting sun, etc. 
Hence the myths of the bird of death, the ship of souls, and the vari- 
ous myths connecting souls with the sun. The associations aroused 
include those that obtain between the subjective feelings and impulses 
and the objective contents of consciousness. The resultant of the 
fusion and assimilation of the objective and subjective elements is 
apperception. The three complex factors into which the mythologic 
imagination is resolved are, accordingly, impression (of objective 
reality), association, and apperception. ‘These, however, denote not 
separable factors, but one and the same process in three aspects. The 
process is called an impression, when we more particularly consider 
the associations between the new elements entering consciousness ; 
association in the narrower sense, when we consider the connections of 
these elements with previous experiences of the same consciousness ; 
apperception, when we consider the combination of all these factors 
in one resulting function of consciousness (p. 589). 

This view of the myth as the immediate content of an apperception 
in which subjective qualities are so projected into the object as liter- 
ally to animate and personify it, is supplemented by the view that it 
is the product, not of the individual, but of the general, community 
consciousness. Even if we assume that it originated with an individual, 
it must lose its individual character and be adopted by the community 
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as an adequate expression of its thoughts, feelings, and interests in 
order to figure asa myth. This is what distinguishes it, according to 
Wunrdt, from poetry. Poetry is the product of individuals and bears 
the marks of its individual authorship. The myth is the product of 
the soul of the community. This distinction enables us at times to 
analyze out the original mythical element in a myth from later accre- 
tions and modifications. Where, for example, the myth appears in 
the form of a story with particular local or temporal setting, as in 
theogonic and cosmological myths, there, thinks Wundt, we may 
safely assign to the individualized part of it an individual origin. 
But it is impossible to draw any hard and fast distinction. As long 
as poetry remains on mythological ground, the only difference between 
myth and poetry is that the latter, as an individual creation, carries 
out in a connected way what the mythologic imagination had begun 
in looser images (p. 616). Similar allowances must be made for the 
symbolic elements in a given myth; for, while insisting that the 
myth proper has no sort of symbolic character at the beginning, 
Wundt regards it as equally important to note that it carries with it a 
tendency to become symbolic. 

The work shows all the masterly qualities that we have learned to 
expect in a writing of Wundt’s and gains in interest as it advances. 
We may complain perhaps of its length, and fancy that the same thing 
might in many cases have been said in fewer words; and we may 
regret that, in propounding a theory of the myth, the argument at 
that special point should remain so much in the abstract and so little 
avail itself of concrete illustrations. This latter defect, if it be one, 
may perhaps be remedied in the part still to be published. Mean- 
while we may cordially recognize the great value of an attempt to find 
in the tangled labyrinth of mythology the operation of nothing but 
recognized psychological processes. ‘To be sure, Wundt’s solvent 
‘apperception’ will not seem equally satisfactory to all readers. 
Granting the normal tendency to ‘ Einfiihlung,’ one may still ask why 
some objects are mythically apperceived, apperceived, that is, as ani- 
mated and personal, and not all; why, for example, some stones are 
made fetiches, and not all stones indiscriminately. Or is every 
object at first apperceived in this way? Wundt seems to say that it 
is. Genetically, he says, mythological apperception comes first, then 
esthetic, finally ordinary ‘transcendental’ apperception, an order 
which philosophy is wont to reverse (pp. 580 f.). This, no doubt, 
offers a consistent theory, but is it uniformly the fact? As to apper- 
ception itself, it appears throughout this work primarily as a unifying 
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function. The Kantian doctrine is criticised, but the term ‘ tran- 
scendental’ is allowed to remain as indicating that the apprehension is 
an act of will which carries over into the object the unity which is a 
fundamental characteristic of the subject, and in this sense appercep- 
tion is regarded as an irreducible logical postulate. But, in actual 
mental life, this form of apperception is always mixed up with the forms 
of the like function possessing richer content. ésthetic feelings are 
constantly being interjected into the normal course of our objective 
perceptions, and this esthetic apperception may pass into mythologic 
(p. 581). It itself, finally, is described as an ‘act of will,’ but also 
as the resultant of the associations between the different elements of 
the content, a function comprehending alike the objective contents 
and the feeling-elements of the consciousness (p. 589). This is pre- 
sumably not quite the same as the old associationist doctrine, though 
the language suggests something not essentially different. That 
‘apperception’ should be at once an ‘act of will’ and a resultant 
of associations may be consistent with Wundt’s peculiar terminology, 
which enables him, ¢. g., to define an act of will as a sudden change 
of content in idea and feeling terminating an emotion ( Grundriss, p. 
215), but it is a little perplexing to the average student. And it is 
perhaps a little unfortunate, that what appears to be so characteristically 
a process of fusion and assimilation of contents of present conscious- 
ness with organized material and impulses of preéxisting dispositions, 
should have to be described by a term so implicated with the sugges- 


tions of an antiquated psychological theory. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Greck Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmaon to Aristotle. By 
J. I. Beare. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1906. — pp. vii, 354. 


The present volume should be of the greatest service not only to Greek 
scholars, but to all psychologists who take an interest in the history of their 
science. There have been useful works on the history of Psychology,— 
unfortunately, none of them in the English language,—but it is only 
within the last thirty years that materials have been made available for a 
really trustworthy history of the first beginnings of the science among the 
Pre-Socratic philosophers of Greece. Until the publication of Diels’s 
Doxographi Grect in 1879, it was impossible to distinguish with any con- 
fidence between the trustworthy and untrustworthy elements in the later 
classical tradition as to the doctrines of the Pre-Socratics, while the first 
satisfactory complete collection of the actual fragments of these earliest men 
of science is the same scholar's Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, of which the 
first edition did not appear till 1903. (Vol. 1 of ed. 2 was issued in the 
summer of the present year.) Hence psychologists, who are not also 
usually Greek scholars, have hitherto had to depend for their knowledge of 
the beginnings of their subject upon compendia dating from a time when 
the first requisites of a really critical history of the science were not in 
existence. This is, no doubt, why the statements to be found in treatises 
on Psychology as to the theories of the Greeks are almost always such as 
no competent Greek scholar can tolerate. 

Professor Beare is exceptionally fitted for the task he has undertaken by 
the fact that, besides being a sound Greek scholar, he is also well ac- 
quainted with modern Philosophy and Psychology, having occupied the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin, before his appoint- 
ment to his present post, that of Professor of Greek in the same institution. 
In the present work he treats only one department of Greek Psychology, 
the theories of sense-perception held by Greek men of science from 
Alcmzon of Crotona, the originator of sense-physiology, down to Aristotle. 
In arrangement the work falls into three sections. We have, first, an exam- 
ination of the various theories of the perceptions of the several senses, next 
a discussion of the qualities ascribed by the early philosophers to sense- 
perception in general, and finally, a most valuable account of the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of what Aristotle called ‘‘common sensation,’’ 7. ¢., 
the faculty of synthesis implied in perception and imagination of objects. 
This last division, naturally enough, is mainly concerned with the doctrines 
of Aristotle himself, almost resolving itself into a learned monograph upon 
the Aristotelian theory of imagination and memory. Professor Beare's 
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treatment of Aristotle is indeed throughout so excellent that it inspires only 
one regret, that he has not promised a companion study of the great phil- 
osopher’s psychology of rational thought. I must particularly commend 
his elucidation of the deep significance of the well-known Aristotelian 
definition of sensation as a divayig xpetix and his exhaustive account of the 
same philosopher's remarkably ‘modern’ discussion of memory. Psy- 
chologists who have little or no knowledge of Greek will be particularly 
thankful to Professor Beare for the liberal use he has made throughout his 
treatise of the collection of psychological essays known as the Parva 
Naturalia ; most of Aristotle's detailed views on sense-perception and im- 
agination are more fully presented in these monographs than anywhere 
else in his writings, but unfortunately they had not previously been made 
properly accessible to the merely English student. 

In a work in which the citation and discussion of actual texts necessarily 
plays so large a part, there are sure to be passages about which the view 
of an individual author is open to dispute, and I have noted a few such 
cases where Professor Beare appears to me to adopt a doubtful reading or 
translation. I will only mention here, however, one or two expressions 
in the version given of Plato's account of vision which appear to me to in- 
volve actual mistakes as to the sense or construction of the Greek text. 
On p. 45 the author, apparently following Mr. Archer-Hind, renders a 
passage from the 7imaus as follows (Zimaus, 45 B.): ‘‘ That part of fire 
which has the property of not burning, but yielding an innocuous light, 
they contrived to fashion into a substance homogeneous with the light of 
day. For the fire within us, being twin with this, they caused to flow 
through the eyes in its pure form, smooth and dense, having constructed 
the whole, and especially the central part of the eyes, in such wise as to 
confine all the remainder.’’ This translation seems to me, as to Pro- 
fessor Cook Wilson in his essay on The /nterpretation of Plato's Timeaus, to 
involve a double error as to construction. In the first sentence, the clause 
oixeiov éxaorne should probably be construed not with but with 
écov, and in the second, the sense absolutely requires that Aeiov 
should be regarded as agreeing with 6/ov. Translate, ‘‘the kind of fire 
specially appropriated to the light of day, 7. ¢., the kind which has the 
property of yielding an innocuous light without burning, they fashioned 
into a body. For they caused the fire within us, being twin with this, to 
flow through the eyes in a pure form, constructing the whole, but more 
especially the central part, of the eye so as to be smooth and dense in such 
wise as to confine all the remainder.’’ There is a minor slip in the trans- 
lation of the concluding sentence of the same passage (p. 46); what Plato 
means to say there is not that in the dark the visual stream ‘‘ becomes 
no longer homogeneous’ with the surrounding air, but that it ‘‘no longer 
coalesces** with it. 

In note 3 to p. 107 it should have been noted that the remark quoted 
from the PYacita to the effect that articulate speech (gw) is so-called be- 
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cause it vooiuevov, ‘illustrates (or illuminates) one’s thought,’ is 
meant for an etymology. The writer is deriving ¢wv4 from ¢é¢ (light) and 
voeiv (to think). 

In the account of Plato's classification of tastes (p. 173), the oily tastes 
should have been ascribed to bodies which divide (not dilate) the visual 
current. 

The note about Empedecles on p. 204 would gain by a reference to 
Emped., \. 199 (Stein), the actual words upon which the criticism of Aristotle 
discussed by Professor Beare appears to be founded. 

It is not clear what the author intends when he says on p. 208 of Anax- 
agoras that he necessarily regarded sensation as due to the action of unlike 
on unlike in consequence of his theory of the absolute contrast between mind 
and all other things. As Professor Beare correctly remarks on the very next 
page, the walikes of Anaxagoras’ theory are both /fysical, hence the 
contrast between mind and other things has no logical connection with the 
further assumption of contrast between the perceiving organ and the per- 
ceived object as required for sense-perception. 

In Zimaeus, 43 B-D (quoted on p. 212), there is, of course, a suggested 
derivation of the word aio#ye¢ (sensation), but I do not think it can be that 
supplied by Professor Beare from do@uaivew (to gasp). Plato's language 
clearly requires us to think of a word indicating rapid motion ; aiono¢ is 
so-called because of the vehement motions with which stimuli from without 
affect the percipient. Hence Martin's view that the intended derivation is 
from diccew (to rush, to shake) seems to me pretty obviously right. 

A. E. TAYLor. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 


Leib und Seele: Darstellung und Kritik der neueren Theorten des Verhilt- 
nisses zwischen physischen und psychischen Dasein, (Natur- und Kul- 
turphilosophische Bibliothek, Vol. 1V.) Von RupoLF EIsLer. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth, 1906. — pp. vi, 217. 


Dr. Eisler has given us an excellent analysis of the problem and an al- 
most exhaustive summary of theories in a book of rare clearness and struc- 
tural beauty. While we do not think he has proved his thesis, we think its 
defense could hardly be better conducted. The preface states his general 
position, — parallelistic monism (p. i), external nature being regarded as 
the manifestation of inner spiritual activity (p. vi). In the brief introduc- 
tion, after some discussion of method, he divides his problem into two: 
(1) the qualitative and numerical relations between mind and body: are 
they alike or different, one or two? and (2) their functional relation : are 
they causally connected or not? Dualism, materialism, and the identity- 
theory answer the first ; interaction and parallelism the second. 

The main body of the work defines and criticises these answers in four 
chapters, with a final chapter on immortality. The chapters are alike in 
structure: definition of about every form of the theory discussed, a brief 
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historical sketch, and criticism, bringing out more and more of the author's 
view as we go on, till it stands completed in Chapter IV. It is impossible 
here to do justice to the thoroughness of treatment; only the chief argu- 
ments can be indicated. 

The kind of dualism which Dr. Eisler accepts may be thus stated: Ex- 
perience is primary, and consists of contents given to an experiencing sub- 
ject. These contents, ‘‘abstracted from the experience in which they 
occur’ and ‘‘ regarded as self-existent members of a world-system inde- 
pendent of our choice,’’ constitute the physical. Viewed as ‘‘ found in the 
individual unity, the subject’’ (p. 14), they are psychical. In formulating 
these definitions, Dr. Eisler fails to consider the merits of those functional 
definitions (Dewey, Meade, and others) which derive the psychical from ten- 
tative action and failure. Tocontinue: The unity, or subject, isa real soul 
but no simple essence ; considered ‘‘ from the point of view of objective 
contents "’ (p. 23), it isthe body. It is more than a bundle of states, in 
that it tends to preserve itself (p. 19). It is ¢he reality and the condition of 
all reality. ‘‘Dualism, in the sense of two ways of regarding, or two ap- 
pearances of, one and the same reality, is not to be contested’ (p. 30). 

Chapter II, ‘‘ Materialism,’’ accuses many idealists of psychological ma- 
terialism, for placing all causation on the physical side (p. 41). The 
familiar objections against materialism are exhaustively resumed. Psy- 
chological analysis does not, like physical, give ‘‘ unreal fictions "’ ; for the 
psychical qualities, though never isolated, are ‘‘ real constituent parts 
(p. 57) of experience. Here appears the primacy and efficacy of the psy- 
chical. Psychology must ‘‘explain the law and causation immanent in 
spiritual life’’ (p. 58). ‘* No one who appreciates frankly the standpoint 
of inner experience, can contest the right to assume psychical causation "’ 
(p. 62). Such causation is of the subject, not of one content among others 
(p. 65). The argument here seems weak, in not defining causation before 
deciding that it belongs to the subject as such. 

Chapter III, on the ‘‘ Identity-Theory,’* defines it as ‘‘any monistic view 

. according to which one and the same being or event . . . is in one 
relation psychical, in another physical’’ (p. 67). This view Dr. Eisler 
accepts. ‘‘ The spiritual . . . as experience, subject and subject-activity, 
is not mere phenomenon . . . but is and has absolute reality itself'’ (p. 
gt). The self is the Uréz/d of all transcendent external reality. We speak 
of forces in the physical world, in analogy with ourselves as active. All 
reality is spiritual force-centres ; the physical is these force-centres viewed 
in relation to each other, ‘‘a bridge between subject and subject "’ (p. 96). 
Nature is ‘‘a sum of mechanised impulse-reactions"’ (p. 108), and ‘‘the 
soul of the organism is the will’’ (p. 109). Interaction is only between 
the impulsive-mechanical and the intelligent will-activities (p. 110). The 
psychical and physical as such cannot interact. ‘‘ This psychophysical 
parallelism is the necessary consequence of the identity-theory '* (p. 110). 

Chapter IV, ‘‘ Interaction and Parallelism,’’ bases the decision on four 
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theses in addition to the above arguments: (1) The dissimilarity of psych- 
ical and physical ; (2) the principle of closed physical causation, —a postu- 
late of ‘‘ highest regulative-heuristic importance "’ (p. 140), which, however, 
we fear many defenders of interaction do not feel bound to make ; (3) the 
conservation of energy ; and (4) the correlation of physical and psychical. 
The psychical is not cause, but ground, of the physical. ‘‘ Supra-phe- 
nomenal grounds are determinable not only in the organic field, but for a// 
phenomena”"’ (p. 146). Ground and phenomenon can always be found, if 
we know how to look for them, though Dr. Eisler defends no ‘‘ picture- 
parallelism’ (p. 164). Value cannot be physiologically represented as 
value in the brain, but purposiveness corresponds to the most intense and 
concentrated brain-activity. Psychical unification corresponds to the unity 
of the physical organism ‘‘ represented and centered in the central nervous 
system '’ (p. 169). Every living body has ‘‘ definite, self-existent, relatively 
independent forms of reaction’’ (p. 173); a spontaneity in mechanism. 
To mechanical analysis must be added teleological interpretation. 

Chapter V, on ‘‘Immortality,’’ decides for a ‘‘subpersonal’’ immor- 
tality, 7. ¢., a man lives after death not personally, but in ‘‘ the persistence 
of those psychical inner states belonging to the elements into which the 
organism falls after death'’ (p. 199). ‘* Nothing which the I has felt, 
thought, striven for, is not, in the effects of the individual spirit on other 
spirits higher and lower, somehow continued’’ (p. 200). There is, too, 
immortality in that we are eternally present to the mind of a timeless 
Absolute (p. 203). 

It is impossible to do justice to the thoroughness of the treatment in a 
short resumé. While some of Dr. Eisler’s arguments seem to need further 
support, —e. g., his doctrine of psychical causation, his acceptance of 
closed physical causation as an ultimate postulate, and especially his lack 
of analysis of teleology, — yet we think the book invaluable to a student 
of the problem, for statement and classification of the arguments. It is to 
be hoped that it may be translated, as it would make a serviceable text- 
book on its special problem. W. H. SHELDON. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


On Life after Death. By G. T. FEcHNeER. Translated from the German 
by H. WeRNEKKE. Revised Edition. Chicago, Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1906.— pp. 134. 

Individuality and Immortality. By WILHELM OsTWALD. Ingersoll Lec- 
ture. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906.— pp. 74. 

The Evolution of Immortality. By C. T. StocKweLt. Fourth Edition. 
Boston, James H. West & Co., 1906.— pp. 170. 


The three discussions of the doctrine of immortality above named repre- 
sent totally different standpoints and reach very different conclusions. 
Fechner first published his well-known essay, Das Biichlein vom Leben 
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nach dem Tode, in 1835 under the pseudonym of Dr. Mises. The second 
edition was published under his own name, supposedly as representing his 
serious philosophical beliefs. A fifth edition appeared in 1903 after his 
death (1887). Fechner had an interesting personality, in which strongly 
antithetical elements were present ; he was both rigid scientist and mystic. 
These two aspects of his mind are exhibited in the physical and psychophys- 
ical writings, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, in the imaginative, 
emotional, and even phantastic writings under the pseudonym of Dr. 
Mises,— ‘‘ On the Comparative Anatomy of Angels’ (1825), ‘‘ Proof that 
the Moon is Made of Jodine"’ (1821), ‘‘ The Four Paradoxes"’ (1846). In 
his Nanna, or the Soul-Life of Plants (1848, published under his own 
name), he assumed that plants, as well as men, have souls, or rather, like 
men, are body and soul in one; the body and soul are only different 
aspects of a single being. So, also, he proceeded to enlarge the concep- 
tion by ascribing to the celestial bodiesa soul. Indeed, the whole universe is 
alive, a sublime organism with an inner life. Inthe Zend-Avesta or Things 
of Heaven and the Hereafter (1851), he says that the Earth-spirit is not 
merely an aggregation of all the spirits of the Earth, but is a higher indi- 
vidual spirit, a conscious union of subordinate spirits within its sphere. So 
in turn all the spirits of the stars belong to the still more inclusive spirit of 
the universe, 7. ¢., the divine spirit. The divine spirit is one and all-con- 
scious. When a man dies, his spirit will not be absorbed into the higher 
spirit, out of which it became an individual spirit. Its relation to the higher 
spirit will become clear and conscious. Our present life is a perception- 
life ; our future life will be a reminiscence-life, a life of recollection in God. 
As the sense-perception is not lost when it is taken up into the conscious- 
ness of the individual, so the individual consciousness is not lost when it 
is taken up into the consciousness of God. Only human souls have the 
higher consciousness of past and future, while plants and animals are bound 
to the present. The relation in which God stands to the universe is analo- 
gous to the relation in which the spirit of man stands to his body ; God is 
not without body (the world is God’s body) and there is nothing psychical 
apart from a physical, so the soul in a future life is not bodiless. ‘‘ The 
human soul is spread throughout the body; when the soul departs, the 
body decays. In death, it will wander beyond our body, like a man who, 
having had his little house destroyed, wherein he moved about for years, 
leaves it forever to wander to distant countries’’ (p. 99). In the second 
stage the soul passes to the wide life of the Earth-soul and in the third stage 
toGod. ‘‘ Thus your whole earthly /ife of perception in God will be gone 
one day, but a higher 4/e of recollections in God will have arisen out of it ; 
and as your recollections move and associate within your head, the spirits 
of the hereafter move and associate within the Divine head. It is only one 
step higher on the same ladder, which does not lead fo God, but higher 
up z# God, who holds within himself top and bottom of that ladder’’ 


(p. 109). 
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Ostwald's essay is the Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard University for 1906. 
The author bases his view of survival on the psychology of memory and 
the persistence of the most general entity we know of in the physical world 
(p. 22), viz., energy. In science ‘‘no predictions of any kind which relate 
to infinite time or to eternity are possible. Fora limited time predictions are 
possible, but never with absolute certainty. They are in every case sub- 
ject to a certain probable error, which is dependent on the nature of the 
case, but increases invariably with the length of time over which the pre- 
diction is extended’’ (p. 36). This holds true with regard to the eternity 
even of energy and mass. ‘‘ From what I know of science I have the im- 
pression that energy will outlive everything else in the Universe. I should 
not feel justified in saying more than this’’ (p. 35). By virtue of the prop- 
erty of memory, ‘‘ organisms form classes and species . . . for no animal 
would keep a constant form or constant habits, if the repetition of an act 
already performed were not easier than doing something else’’ (p. 10). 
But while identity or individuality is dependent on memory and heredity, 
we have, on the other hand, the fact that diffusion, or homogeneous distri- 
bution of energy is the general aim of all happenings (p. 43), and this law 
of diffusion is apparently valid not only for the physical world, but also for 
human development. The single cell loses in individuality, but gains in 
duration by partition. The individuality of a living man is an ever chang- 
ing one. In advanced age one has become a different individual from the 
individual of youth, and these changes apply to both body and mind. The 
‘*individuality of a man consists only in the continuity of his changes."’ 
After death, the individual leaves behind him certain changes impressed 
on the world by his personality and work, —a house, a book, a fortune, 
children. ‘‘ These relics are wholly personal or individual, and depend on 
the man who caused them ; only their effect is not alone determined by 
this, but also by the person or thing on which the effect is impressed. Such 
effects may last a longer or a shorter time, but they finally die out asymptot- 
ically into imperceptibility '’ (p. 54). So, too, the family and race, which are 
individuals of a larger size and are possessed of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, die out asymptotically by diffusion into the greater mass of general 
existence. As to the ethical aspect of this doctrine of limited survival in 
the form of posthumous influence, Ostwald thinks it is a sorry and ineffi- 
cacious way of influencing men to ethical action by holding before them the 
hobgoblin of eternal punishment. The fact that there is inherited perfection 
as well as inherited taint, the fact that every advance made toward our own 
perfection by the sweat of our brow is an inheritance for our children and 
children’s children (p. 74), make this view of survival the grandest ‘‘ per- 
spective of immortality '’ that Ostwald can think of. 

Stockwell's discussion of immortality is based, in the first place, on the 
biological analogy of cell-history, in which death signifies birth into a new 
life. The transforming process is mistakenly called death (I am quoting 
the writer's opinion) ; it is really the condition of an evolving life. The 
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discussion is based, in the second place, on the spiritual identity between 
God and man in point of essential nature, ¢. ¢., our author starts with the 
assumption that our life originates in the Life of God and forms part of the 
Infinite Life, and is therefore coéternal with it. In the appendix to the 
fourth edition, which forms the last chapter of the book as now printed, the 
author seems to identify God with the sum of etheric energy or the sum of 
cosmic life (p. 169), which he calls the subjective side of cosmic matter. 
The physical world or cosmic body is the objective or substance aspect of 
etheric life, in which it expresses its energy. There is no life and no soul 
without body, no energy without a substance, so no cosmic energy without 
a physical world, 7. ¢., the world is an energy-charged organism. In this 
there is no room for death, which would be the annihilation of energy, but 
only for transmutations of life. These seem to the reviewer to be the 
fundamental ideas in the volume, but the relation between the individual 
life and the absolute life is not intelligibly made out, the leaps in the argu- 
ment from energy to world life, from world life to pantheism are startling, 
and no adequate reason is advanced for the persistence of individuality in 
the processional of life's mutations. However, it is only fair to say that 
the author explicitly disclaims any attempt to present scientific demonstra- 
tions, and he has certainly succeeded in putting before the reader many 
interesting thoughts. W. A. HAMMOND. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Einleitung in die Philosophie. ODritte Auflage. Von WILHELM JERU- 
SALEM. Wienund Leipzig. Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1906. — pp. xvii, 249. 


This is the third edition of a short Introduction to Philosophy which 
Professor Jerusalem, the author of Die Urteilsfunction, first published in 
1899. With the exception of the section on Genetic and Biological A®s- 
thetics, which has been entirely rewritten to express the author's present 
convictions on the subject, no serious changes have been made in the text. 
The book discusses the fundamental problems, methods, and movements 
of the philosophical sciences (psychology, logic, theory of knowledge, 
metaphysics, zsthetics, ethics, and sociology) in a simple, clear, and inter- 
esting manner, and is well suited for its purpose. FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


La morale scientifique: Essai sur les applications morales des sciences 
soctologigues. Par ALBERT BAyerT. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905. — pp. 180. 


The object of this book is to show how the scientific spirit must alter our 
old conceptions of ethics. The business of ethics is not to work out a code 
of absolute duties based upon the principle of individual responsibility, but 
‘*to ameliorate the moral reality.’' In order to do this the moralist must 
study the social and moral facts, and then aim to improve the existing con- 
ditions in the briefest and most practical way. Ethics, as a science, is 
therefore but a branch of sociology, while, as an art, it is a branch of pol- 
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itics. The proper function of the moral art is to correct the ethical con- 
ceptions, on the one hand, and to perfect the social machinery, on the 
other ; that is, to adapt the latter to the demands of the conscience of the 
groups and to the changing conditions of social life. 

The ethicist, in other words, is to choose as his model and example the 
modern engineer ; he is to be a ‘‘ social engineer.’’ Just as the construc- 
tion of the smallest machine presupposes a knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics, so the improvement of social institutions presupposes a 
knowledge of all the sociological sciences. The engineer draws his plans 
in his office, he puts his invention on paper, and then superintends the 
construction of the work. So, too, the moralist must think out improve- 
ments and then superintend the construction of the new social machine. 
But he must also prepare the collective mind for the change, just as the 
engineer must interest the capitalists in his new invention ; this is done by 
advertising ; the ethical notions of the group affected are influenced by 
books, pamphlets, articles, and instruction. Moral instruction in the 
schools will become a powerful means of realizing the ends ; it is an in- 
strument of réc/ame. Inventors, propagandists, organizers, and legislators 
will codperate in utilizing the results of science. 

The moral art, being essentially social, will not regulate the inner life 
of the individual ; it will allow the individual to develop freely and spon- 
taneously. 

The naive faith which the author of this book has in the possibilities of 
sociology reminds one of the eighteenth century Au/fk/arung. If human 
beings and societies were machines, and we possessed a mathematical 
knowledge of the workings of these machines, his dream of a ‘‘ social en- 
gineer’’ might perhaps come true. But this mechanical conception is 
thoroughly out of place here, and however much we may hope that kings 
may be sociologists, it is not to be expected that the sociologists will be 
made kings. FRANK THILLY. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Ethik. W1. Theil. Von Max WenTSCHER. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1905.— pp. xii, 396. 


The first volume of this work, which appeared in 1902, offers a critical 
examination of the ultimate standards of all ethical evaluation. In it the 
author emphasizes his opposition to the tendencies of our age ; his system is 
idealistic, individualistic, and indeterministic. The principle of freedom 
is made the basis of ethics, and the development of the free personality 
into a complete self, the ideal. From this principle of freedom, Professor 
Wentscher holds, all the moral ideals, duties, and rights can be deduced 
with logical necessity, that is, a system of ethics can be erected upon this 
principle. The construction of such a system is the object of the second 
volume. 
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Freedom is not a natural or native possession of man, but something 
to be achieved. In order to realize itself, the free will must have problems 
to solve, the personality must have a field in which to exercise itself. Three 

great spheres of human action are taken up by the author in three books ; 
they are: the Organization of Individual Life, the Organization of Histori- 
cal-National Life, and the Organization of Cultural Life. In the First Book 
are discussed Education and Bildung ; Marriage and Family ; Calling and 
Conduct ; Conceptions of Life and the World. The Second Book deals 
with the Individual and Society ; Historical-Political Life (the Constitution, 
Politics, and Ethics, State and Church); National Spiritual Life. The 
Third Book takes up: Problems of Civilization and the Particular Person- 
ality ; the Organization of Cultural Life. All these spheres of action owe 
their ethical significance solely to the fact that they offer the personality a 
field for the exercise of its free willing. The state, the church, national 
life, and civilization are not goods in themselves ; the achievements of 
men have value only as means of realizing personality, as living acts of per- 
sonality. Life is worth as much as we can make of it; its worth depends 
not upon external results ; it consists in the realization of higher freedom, of 
a higher, diviner humanity. To be sure, such a higher humanity cannot 
be attained unless we earnestly strive to realize fully and perfectly our ideas 
and ideals in this world, unless we devote ourselves with an undivided love 
to all our works. But this love must never become a slavish fassion, and 
lose itself in its object ; the work has eternal value only as the living deed 


of the personality. 


** Hichstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
Ist nur die Persdnlichkeit,’’ 


| We are not greatly impressed with Professor Wentscher's attempts to de- 
duce all forms of conduct from so empty a formula as the principle of 
freedom. Still, the important thing for us, after all, is not how he thinks 
he gets his ideals, duties, and rights, but what they actually are. The 
book is a fine expression of the doctrine of self-realization in its best form. 
Tl As a protest against certain extreme socialistic tendencies of the age and 
as a plea for a vigorous, healthy, ethical individualism, it is especially 
valuable. FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Die Erkenntnistheorie der Naturforschung der Gegenwart. Unter Zu- 
grundelegung der Anschauungen von Mach, Stallo, Clifford, Kirchhoff, 
Hertz, Pearson und Ostwald, dargestellt von H. KLEINPETER. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1905. — pp. xii, 156. 


Dr. Kleinpeter bases his theory of knowledge upon the views of Mach, 
Stallo, Clifford, Kirchhoff, Hertz, Pearson, and Ostwald. The present work 
is an endeavor to expand the kernel of thought common to all these writers 
into a complete and coherent epistemology. Thus, while the general stand- 
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point of the book is not new, it has the merit of presenting in clear and 
systematic form a view which has elsewhere received only scattered and 
partial expression. 

The author aims to formulate an epistemology which shall meet the needs 
of the natural science of the present time. His standpoint is that of thor- 
ough-going phenomenalism. He holds that the individual knows only 
his own psychic states, and can never gain knowledge of absolute truth. 
Hence thought can attain only subjective conviction and never objective 
certainty. Its ultimate aim is practical: it economizes the energy and 
increases the efficiency of the individual by demarcating that section of his 
experience which is not under control of his own will, and whose conse- 
quent independence he must recognize. Science also owes its existence to 
its practical utility. It economizes the strength of the individual by enab- 
ling him to profit by the experience of others. 

After developing his theory of knowledge, the author makes use of the 
results in a brief study of the methods and postulates of the different sci- 
ences. He is most at home in discussing the methodology of Mathematics 
and Physics, and here his remarks are interesting and suggestive. But his 
treatment of the principles of Logic and Philosophy is very unsatisfactory, 
betraying both misconception and prejudice. The student of philosophy will 
be amused to find Hegel represented as one possessed by the ‘‘ungeheurliche 
Jdee"’ that Logic is an instrument for the creation of new truth ; and his 
amusement will be increased when he reads Dr. Kleinpeter’s criticism of 
the formal laws of identity and contradiction, which is a very weak reminder 
of Hegel's annihilating criticism of these abstract principles. Throughout 
the book the author's attitude toward the epistemology of the past is unap- 
preciative and contemptuous. He thinks, apparently, that the philosophy 
of knowledge has been astray from the time when, following the lead of 
Plato, it abandoned the ‘homo mensura’ doctrine of Protagoras, even until 


recent years, when it was set on the right track again by Mach and others 


of similar view. H. W. WriGurt. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Poetry and the Individual; An Analysis of the Imaginative Life in Rela- 
tion to the Creative Spirit in Man and Nature. By HARTLEY BURR 
ALEXANDER. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. — pp. x, 240. 


‘When the history of poetic genesis and the secret of poetic power are 
finally determined,’’ thinks Dr. Alexander (p. 5), ‘‘ they must assuredly 
give clue to the better understanding of life in our better knowledge of that 
which makes life fair."’ And he adds: ‘‘ To the furtherance of such end 
the ensuing discussion is addressed."’ 

Now, supposing that the history of poetic genesis can ever be finally 
recorded, and the secret of poetic power laid bare, and that such chronicle 
and revelation are the precise objects of this book, what qualifications for 
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his task must we demand of its author? Either he must be a great intro- 
spective poet himself, able, like Wordsworth in the Pre/ude, to sketch the 
development of his own imagination, and make living generalizations from 
his own individual experience ; or, born something less than that, he must 
know how to gather typical experiences, not from any, but from the great- 
est poets, and fortify his conclusions by comparison with the best previous 
theories of poetry and fine art. What, then, has Dr. Alexander read ? 

On this head we may learn a little from his Index. This seems to say 
that he judges poetry as often by the standard of Tennyson as by that of 
Shakespeare, and that he is about three times as familiar with Blake, 
Shelley, Keats, Poe, and Browning as he is with Chaucer, Dante, Milton, 
Homer, and Virgil. Spenser, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Theocritus, he does 
not mention. On other grounds it is apparent that by poetry he means lyric 
poetry par excellence ; yet he does not refer either to Pindar or to Sappho. 
He has an obvious leaning to what is short of the best. 

Among the historic treatises on poetry he seems to know but one, that 
attributed to Aristotle ; to Mr. Butcher's commentary on the /vefics the 
present book is deeply indebted. Dr. Alexander would have done better 
had he absorbed even more of that commentary, and in addition read 
Longinus instead of Mr. Courthope, Sidney instead of Mr. Will H. Low, 
and Lessing, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and others, who have written 
with genius and erudition on the same subject, and for whom he has no 
adequate authorities to substitute. Besides Mr. Gummere, to whose talents 
he does scant honor (p. 178), he should have consulted continental writers 
like Biicher. The latter's work on Arbeit und Rhythmus is, of course, the 
most valuable recent contribution on the origins of poetry. 

Dr. Alexander's whole discussion turns upon the question whether fine 
art in its origin and appeal is mainly communal or individual ; a question 
which, as Bacon might say, ‘‘ belongs to the class of unprofitable subtle- 
ties,’ never to be given the same answer twice in succession. The naive 
and individualistic treatment of this problem presented here is based upon 
a tacit acceptance of Macaulay's creed that an objective poetry flourishes 
in a lower rather than a higher state of civilization. In Macaulay's time 
to be ignorant of the culture of the Homeric age was pardonable. To con- 
sider Milton's age over learned, and to forget the greater learning and more 
vigorous poetry of Shakespeare's age, just preceding, was not. The entire 
heresy, however latent, is unpardonable now, 

Enthusiasm such as Dr. Alexander undoubtedly possesses, occasional 
nicety of distinction in smaller matters, an untrained gift of phrase that 
sometimes does grotesque violence to our idiom, and frequently leaves the 
author's intended meaning dubious, are insufficient capital for the produc- 
tion of a work on so pretentious a subject. If we may believe Chapter 
Fifteen of the Poetics, even Aristotle had read ‘‘the published treatises."’ 

LANE COOPER, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The following books also have been received : 

Morals in Evolution: A Study in Comparative Ethics. By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE. 2 vols, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1906. — pp. xvii, 375 ; 
vii, 294. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development: A Study in 
Social Psychology. Fourth edition. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. xxvi, 606. 

The Psychology of Religious Belief. By JAMES BISSETT PRATT. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. xii, 327. 

Aristotle on his Predecessors. Being the First Book of his Metaphysics 
translated by A. E. Taytor. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1907. — pp. 159. 

The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology. By Ernest F. Scott. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906, 
— pp. ix, 379. $2.00. 

Jesus and Nicodemus: A Study in Spiritual Life. By JouN Retp. Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 190€. — 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary. F.H. BRADLEY. Mind, No. 60, 


PP- 445-472. 

The world cannot be sharply sundered into a realm of ‘facts’ and a 
realm of ‘ideas.’ Such a rigid division is founded on a false identification 
of reality with the so-called world of fact. The author shows the fallacious 
nature of three distinctions founded on this false principle. (I) A ‘floating’ 


idea is one which essentially fails to qualify reality. By reality here is” 


meant merely the world of fact, the construction which is made from the 
basis of the waking body. But reality is more than this. Above the felt 
totality which underlies every individual experience, exists a multiciplicity 
of worlds more or less independent of each other, —realms of feeling, fact, 
profession, duty, etc. The world of ‘fact’ is but one of the worlds which 
make up the total of reality. The subject in any ideal qualificatior 
reality is reality, not in its totality, but in one of these special senses 
Every idea essentially qualifies some reality ; it floats only with reference 
to a world in which it does not belong. The qualification need not be an 
explicit judgment, but a vague immediate coalescence with a more or less 
indefinite subject-reality, though reflection may always turn this relation 
into predication. Cases of alleged floating ideas exhibit on investigation 
the truth of their non-existence. Imaginary ideas are essentially created 
by exclusion from the actual. But the actual is not all reality. Repelled 
by the actual, an idea inheres in some other province of reality ; at least, 
in the vague residual totality of the Universe. The ideas existing in the 
imperative and interrogation qualify the real world of ideas. In hypo- 
thetical judgment, the actual fact is at once opposed to, and partly iden- 
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tified with, the subject of the assertion ; ¢. ¢., the sphere which functions 
as factual is assumed not to be the whole of reality. The idea repelled by 
negation from a subject inheres somehow in the realm of reality beyond 
that subject. Every idea is true of reality; the question is, how far, 
and in what sense. (II) The distinction between ‘ real’ and ‘imaginary’ 
is not that the former has certain external relations lacking to the latter ; 
this is ultimately meaningless. The imaginary is created by exclusion 
from the real world of the normal waking self. But this real world rests on 
a felt content, a quality. Hence areal difference in content exists between 
the real and imaginary so conceived. But this ‘ real’ is itself an arbitrary 
and inconsistent construction, depending on a felt quality merely. So vital 
a distinction as that between real and unreal must find a more secure basis 
in the internal character of the diverse worlds of reality. (III) Play is not 
essentially an activity concerned with the world of imagination, and earnest 
with that of real life. Play may be defined, in contrast with earnest, as any 
activity so far as it is agreeable, unconstrained by any end, and felt here 
and now not to matter. Any ordinarily serious activity may, under given 
circumstances, become play for a given individual. Nor is play without the 
characteristics of earnest. It is an essential aspect of life, and, as a general 
end, is in necessary relation to welfare. Though the details of play, unlike 
earnest, are unconstrained by the general character of its end, illusion 
is not essential to play. Moral restraint and the ‘rules of the game’ bring 
in an element of earnest. The distinction between play and earnest, as 
between real and imaginary, fact and idea, turns out to be relative, when 
reality is not identified with the actuality of our bodily world. This special 
real world in practice we often treat as illusory ; but theoretically, we tend 
to set it up as real and fail, therefore, to do justice to other aspects of life. 
The world of reality is the world of values, and values are not judged abso- 


lutely but are measured by degrees. 
M. W. SPRAGUE. 


The Constitution of Thought. WHvusBert Foston. Mind, No. 60, pp. 

486-503. 

The significance of an objective presentation lies in its mediating func- 
tion as the anticipatory sign of something else. The mediating importance 
of objects which are useful to the organism conditions the generalized forms 
of ideation characteristic of low mental life. Similarly, in higher intellec- 
tion, conscious abstraction of that aspect of an objective totality of qualities 
in which it is the sign of another, — abstraction controlled by reference to 
some ulterior significance as a goal of interest,— is the instrument for 
efficient dealing with objects. Significance, involving abstraction and 
potential generalization, is thus the nerve of the organic constitution of 
thought. But invariable realization of significances is matter not for 
thought, but for effective association. The function of thought is to assign 
the further conditions for particular significances when they are sometimes 
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realized and sometimes not, the assumption being always that causation is 
a matter of conditional, not customary or unconditioned, succession. 
Handiwork and language are two means for developing the primitive ten- 
dency to regard things as having conditional significance. Both the arti- 
ficial product and the general name may be centers of various arrested 
possibilities of significance which stimulate effort to the determination of 
an available significance. Thought has essentially a practical reference. 
In the controlled abstraction of some significance, it implies expected reali- 
zation. In judgment, the copula asserts an equivalence of terms of variant 
suggestiveness in respect of some ulterior significance. The wide range of 
remotely possible practical issues involved in general propositions has led 
formal logic to neglect the practical reference. This reference is disguised 
in pure mathematics ; yet Euclid may be read as the study of a condition- 
ing of voluntary movements to certain effects. Ancient and modern philoso- 
phy alike have failed to recognize conditional significance as the guiding 


principle in our experience. 
M. W. SPRAGUE. 


Psychophysischer Parallelismus und ein bischen andere Erkenntnistheorie. 
E. BLreucer. Z. f. Psych. XLI, 1, pp. 15-27. 


It is the task of this article to criticise from an epistemological point of 
view some of the obscurities, contradictions, and various meanings of 
psychophysical parallelism. The term has three distinct meanings. (I) 
The first is Wundt's empirical parallelism. As a purely empirical theory, 
it is not very useful ; it is not genuine parallelism, since the two series are 
not made co-extensive, and its conception of psychical causality gives rise to 
confusion. (II) According to the genuine and original parallelism which 
assumes two separate series, we can have no knowledge of the physical 
world. It is a mistake to equate the two series epistemologicaily. One is 
immediately certain and the other merely an unproved assumption, and we 
are landed in solipsism. Practical considerations, however, force us to 
presuppose a physical world. But if there are to be two series for us, they 
must interact, else we could never know the physical. The confusion lies 
in the use of the notion of reality, which we apply with two different mean- 
ings. Both series are real or not real, but in a different sense. The reality 
of the psychical world is immediate and absolute, but subjective ; the reality 
of the physical world is hypothetical and relative, but it is objective. (III) 
Another quite different form of parallelism is that which regards the two 
series as different aspects of the same thing. Epistemologically this theory 
is at fault in assuming that the physical is given equally with the psychical. 
It is thus a monism and not a genuine parallelism, and the question of 
mutual influence is not pertinent. But the theory is on the whole logically 
sound, and in principle scientists have widely accepted it. It is not essential] 
to the theory that every physical event should have its psychical accom- 
paniment. One argument in favor of such a panpsychism, —that con- 
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sciousness could not have appeared at any given stage of development, — 
is not logically compelling, since we really do not know that consciousness 
is something in principle quite different from the physical world. Further- 
more, it is mere anthropomorphism to assume that, because consciousness is 
all-important to man, there must also be a consciousness for the physical 
world, A. U. Pope. 


La logique et la philosophie contemporaine. L. Couturat. Rev. de Mét., 

XIV, 3, pp. 319-341. 

Although logic has made great progress during the last fifty years, it is 
in general neither understood nor appreciated by contemporary philosophy. 
There are a number of current tendencies hostile to logic. The most 
widespread of these is ‘ psychologism,’— 7. ¢., the pretense of psychology 
to deal adequately with every aspect of the spiritual life. Operating by 
means of the experimental method, it seeks to reduce logic to the psy- 
chology of intelligence. It regards all intellectual operations as merely 
states of consciousness, and attempts to find a complete explanation of 
truth and significance in the origin, development, and relations of con- 
scious states. But this standpoint entirely misconceives the relation be- 
tween logical and psychological laws. The former are concerned with 
truth and falsity ; the latter ignore values and deal only with uniform 
sequences of phenomena. The incompetence of psychology in matters of 
logic is shown by its failure to establish a criterion of truth which is not 
barren and relative ; and its entire misconception of the nature of logic 
by its recent endeavor to substitute for logic a so-called ‘ logic of feeling,’ 
which is only a description of the affective basis of common fallacies. From 
this same standpoint, it has been objected that logic does not assist dis- 
covery. But this is notthe business of logic any more than it is the busi- 
ness of poetics to inspire poetry. Furthermore, in so far as discovery or 
invention are successful, they unconsciously follow and conform to logical 
laws. Formal logic has another adversary in what may be termed ‘sociol- 
ogism,’ 7. ¢., the pretension of sociology to replace and absorb philosophy. 
According to this view, the first principles of thought are merely those on 
which the whole world have agreed. Truth is merely a convention ; it is 
not absolute, objective verity, but rather subjective belief. The fallacy of 
this theory is an extreme exaggeration of man’s sociality. But social con- 
ventions such as language exist only as expressions for logically prior ideas. 
As Aristotle said, man has not reason because he is a social animal, but 
he is a social animal because he has reason. Another tendency indirectly 
hostile to logic is ‘ moralism,’ with its doctrine of the primacy of the practi- 
cal reason, making theoretical reason dependent upon morality. It begins 
by misunderstanding the nature of logic. By a misuse of the antinomies, 
it impugns the validity of reason and sets up in its place obligation, which 
is revealed by voluntary belief, something blind, arbitrary, and dogmatic. 
Furthermore, this voluntary belief is a fiction, since we believe what we 
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can, and not what we wish. Finally moralism, by rejecting reason, under- 
mines the moral law, which has no value unless founded on reason. The 
final tendency antagonistic to logic is pragmatism, the doctrine which de- 
fines truth in terms of practical utility. It is the last avatar of empiricism, 
but with this difference that it necessarily results in subjectivism. Utility is 
also made the criterion of morality, and we have the uncritical glorification 
of power and success. Rational logic, which these tendencies oppose, 
cultivates sanity, precision, the instinct for truth, the critical spirit ; and only 
in obedience to its laws can the mind attain any genuine freedom. 
A. U. Pope. 


Léchange économique et [échange affectif. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., 

XXXI, 10, pp. 359-399. 

The personal relation enters into some transactions practically not at all, 
¢. g., the making of a purchase through the medium of an automatic ma- 
chine. On the other hand, in some cases of exchange, it overshadows all 
other relations. Between these two extreme cases, the one of economic 
exchange, the other of sentimental, there is a continuous chain, varying 
according to circumstances, individuals, and moral conditions.. In some 
cases, there is much sentimental exchange in connection with the economic. 
Again, there may be, between two parties, transactions in which only one 
kind of exchange is admitted, and others, between the same parties, where 
only the other kind takes place. One thing is notable here, — the very 
definite character of economic, the indefinite character of affective exchange, 
and the mixed character of exchanges where both of these enter in. On 
one side, the value is easily and simply appreciated, but the indefinite 
character of affective relations is noticeable throughout. A striking char- 
acteristic of the latter is that the transaction is not at once closed, but, in 
its very nature, reaches out tothe future. It also shows a complexity, a 
variety not found in cases of economic exchange. In the former, the whole 
personality seems to be brought into play, while in the latter, this is dis- 
tinctly not the case. A closer examination would seem to force%one to the 
conclusion that there is no truly gratuitous gift, but that all such cases 
may be resolved into illustrations of exchange. Even the apparently most 
disinterested services of a mother to her child are yet illustrations of ex- 
change ; for the mother is performing a natural function, the performance 
of which her nature craves. The affective contract is then real, but vague. 
It is not, however, altogether indefinite, as is illustrated by the well- 
defined recognition of certain duties incumbent upon us as social beings. 
The specific character of the duty may be a question for debate, but that 
something is due is recognized. The affective exchange,*as well as the 
economic, presupposes some appreciation of the value of the things ex- 
changed. The complications in the former case, however, are infinite, as 
great as in the measure of our desires. The actual evaluation made in 
affective exchange differs not always in kind from that made in the econ- 
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mic, but rather in definiteness. It is harder to fix upon the actual value, 
since so much must be taken into account. There is often, too, a compli- 
cation of relations where the affective enters into the economic exchange. 
Illustrations of this are constantly seen in the economic world ; old customers 
and friends are dealt with in a different way from the common crowd, etc, 
Our affective association with some economic exchanges is so strong that 
we tend to extend the feeling to the state of civilization under which they 
exist ; homesickness, ¢. g., can often be analyzed into a strong desire for 
the supposed economic superiority of one’s native place, and a distaste for 
the conditions which do not supply them. In more simple and primitive 
communities, the mixture of affective with economic exchange is much 
greater than in larger, more advanced states. Unquestionably there is a 
certain loss in the elimination of the personal element in business transac- 
tions ; but along with this, there is a gain in the greater ease with which 
transactions are made, and the possibility of larger economic results from 
the labor employed. The contrast between the scope and character of the 
two relations is brought out by a consideration of the passage from one to 
the other and of the conditions which bring this forth. In the lives of in- 
dividuals, of communities, of states, organization and stability of condi- 
tions seems to go hand-in-hand with a preponderance of economic over 
affective relations ; while periods of unrest, of upheaval, of revolution are 
characterized by a large increase of affective elements. Progress seems 
dependent upon alternations of these periods, for a preponderance of the one 
would lead to too great mechanism, of the other, to too great sentimen- 
tality. The passage from sentimental activity to economic activity seems 
to be one from altruism toegoism. But it is possible for both terms to lose 
significance in an exchange where what is beneficial to one is also bene- 
ficial to the other of the contracting parties ; and this may be as true in 
economic asin affective exchange. So these two seemingly opposite rela- 
tions succeed each other normally and complete each other ; and both are 


essential elements of progress. 
MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


L’ ‘a priori’ dans la science. W.-M. Koztowski. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 

10, pp. 400-411. 

Science is born at the moment when man commences to make a purely 
theoretical employment of his knowledge. The world that science substi- 
tutes for immediate reality is composed of laws, of forces or energies, ot 
atoms or masses. It is held by one school, of which Mach is the head, that 
the concepts and the theories of science are arbitrary and accidental. We 
agree with Mach in holding that the laws of nature are not found in things ; 
but we hold that, far from being arbitrary and accidental, they are sub- 
jected, on the contrary, to a double necessity: that of our understanding, 
which determines the form of these principles, and that of the domain in 
which they are applied, which determines the choice of them. The idea 
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that empirical knowledge cannot have a place without certain a prior? 
principles serving as its base is very old. But the explication of the idea i 
has, in many cases, taken the form of the doctrine of innate ideas, a doc- 
trine naturally meeting with antagonism from men of science. We can 
distinguish two kinds of a Priori in science: (1) the historical a priori, in- 
troduced consciously and deliberately, forming the principles and scientific 
postulates ; (2) the fJsychological a priori, produced unconsciously and i 
involuntarily from our knowledge, introduced into the science under the 
form of these fundamental concepts. The problem of discovering the a 
priori in science is thus divided into two distinct fields: (1) the search for 
directing principles in scientific investigation ; (2) the psychogenesis of 
scientific concepts. The process of science consists in erecting, a Propos 
of the observed reality, an ideal and purely rational edifice, towards which 
experience approaches more or less, and the end of which is to render ex- 
perience intelligible. ‘The progress of science is a progress from naive 
intuitions to concepts. Its end is to multiply the equalities between the 
sensible and the rational aspects of the world, 
MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Nature of Conation and Mental Activity. G. ¥F. Stout. Br. J. Ps. 

II, 1, pp. I-15. 

Mental activity consists in interaction between subject as such and ob- . 
ject as such, irrespective of the material efficiency of the conation. The 
specific character of conations in determining events may be described as 
the felt tendency toward change which arises when change is not merely 
thought but wanted. While Mr. Bradley is correct in ascribing com- 
plexity to conation, he fails to note as the distinctive feature of this com- 
plex the presence of a simple, unique, unanalyzable element. This unique 
component is an immediate experience, felt as pleasure and pain are felt. 
While never occurring in isolation at the introspective level, it may be 
conceived as the blind craving which persists as an essential relation to some- 
thing required for fulfilment, when we abstract completely from even the 
vaguest cognitions of an end to be attained. In place of this immediate 
experience, Mr. Bradley would substitute as the unique characteristic of the 
conative complex the identification of an idea with the self. This substi- 
tution is of doubtful value — not the idea of change, but the felt tendency 
toward it, constitutes the important factor in conation, Further, ‘identi- 
fication with the self,’ either in the broader or the narrower sense, is neither 
a distinctive nor an essential factor in conation. The self as an organized 
system, presupposes conation or interest, and hence cannot itself be consid- 
ered as the ultimate precondition of conation. The view which would identify 
the peculiar element of conation with motor sensation is likewise unten- 
able. No correspondence between the intensities of the two exists. The 
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special connection of motor sensations with the conative experience is an 
irrelevant fact, due merely to their being the sense-experiences most im- 
mediately and uniformly resulting from our activity. The prevailing ten- 
dency among experimental psychologists is toward the rejection of cona- 
tion as a distinct process codrdinate with sensation and affection. Cona- 
tion and affection may, indeed, be best described, not as two processes, 
but as distinguishable aspects of the same process. Yet it cannot be 
conceded that pain and pleasure, and desire or felt tendency, are not 
distinct and distinguishable modes of being conscious, The reasons why 
felt tendency has so largely eluded systematic introspection are various, 
The element of felt tendency cannot be detached from the conative com- 
plex ; neither can it be superinduced on a synthesis of the elements yielded 
by the ordinary analysis of the experimental method. Hence it is inacces- 
sible to the psychology which relies on the building up of mind out of cer- 
tain recognized constituents, notably sensations. Further, the current 
laboratory assumption that mind is merely a sensation-complex is not only 
untenable from the point of view of epistemology and common sense, but, 
as an exaggerated form of subjective idealism which ignores all reference, 
either temporal or objective, it is doomed to failure in the investigation of 
a psychical experience which involves intrinsically a reference to an ‘is to 
be,’ as does conation. MurRAY. 


On the Analysis of the Memory Consciousness: A Study in Mental Imagery 
and Memory of Meaningless Visual Forms. F. KUHLMANN. Psych. 
Rev., XIII, 5, pp. 316-348. 


An investigation of the memory consciousness by the method of direct 
introspection rather than by inference from psychophysical data is the 
general purpose of this study. The special object is to determine the 
nature of the imagery in the recall of a given material and the memory 
errors and their causes. The subject was required, at varying intervals, to 
recall and record by verbal description and drawing members from a group 
of meaningless visual forms exposed once. In recall the descriptions and 
associations consciously sought by the subject in the learning of the material 
were sometimes utilized as clues to the recovery or development of a figure, 
but in cases of a high degree of spontaneity of visual imagery were second- 
ary or lacking. Spontaneity varied with lapse of time, repetition of recall, 
and nature of the figure, reaching its highest limit in the case of the familiar 
geometric forms. The errors were traceable to three sources, ambiguous 
verbal description, associations, and a tendency to approximate a standard 
shape, position, and symmetry. In comparison with inferences from psy- 
chophysical data, the results in general indicate that the inherent spon- 
taneity of the imagery directly concerned in recall is of equal if not greater 
importance than are associations, and the weight of evidence is against the 
theory that all recall is mediated by some associative connection. The 
probable relation of spontaneity to repetition and its evident connection with 
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the internal organization of the material indicate that the inference from 
objective data, that the greater ease of recall in complex figures depends 
on the number and closeness of the associative connections, is only a half- 
truth. The complex material is at the same time that which has been the 
most frequently in consciousness. Spontaneity of imagery may be taken as 
an expression of mental economy. The gradual elimination of associations 
as aids to recall, or memory sanctions, which takes place with repetition of 
recall, is a further instance of such economy, culminating in the immediate 
drawing of the figure without recourse even to the visual image. A similiar 
tendency is reflected in the direction of error, which tends to substitute an 
easier memory image, 7. ¢., one of greater spontaneity, for the correct one. 
The naive conception of the memory consciousness as a weakened copy of 
the original perception, with a recognition factor added, is controverted by 
these results. The process of recall is not a weakened repetition of the 
process of learning, but one widely diverse. Moreover, the recognitive 
element is not a mere addendum, but a vital factor in the rejection and 
acceptance of details throughout recall, and is further accompanied by an 
emotional reaction corresponding to expected ease or difficulty of recall. 
Recall is very largely not recall or reproduction at all, but the construction 
of a certain result which is accepted in place of the original. 
Evste MuRRAY. 


Contre intellectualisme en psychologie. G.L. Duprat. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 

7, PP- 53-63. 

Intellectualism in psychology has its origin in the belief that man shares 
to some extent in the essentially divine power of cognition. The present 
reaction against metaphysics and theology should lead to a criticism of this 
position. Even pragmatism, as seen in W. James, is still faithful through- 
out to the old Kantian view. Our view is that a scientific psychology 
should seek for the origin of our intellectual activity in the exigencies of 
vital activity, should look behind human thought to the time when it did 
not exist. If we are not then allowed a world of time, space, causality, 
etc., we will conceive of subjects simply feeling and moving, entirely 
devoid of any knowledge of phenomena. We claim for such inferior 
beings only the activities of attraction and repulsion, along with certain 
tendencies toward expansion and contraction in the presence of light and 
dark, such as are seen even in plant life. These feelings and these ten- 
dencies are in some way connected. Beginning with no more than this, 
we can then trace the psychological development of man. The intellect- 
ualist may object that desire implies an end, but in fact it is nothing but 
habit induced by preceding activity. In the same way, sensation is merely 
a passing mode of mental activity. Adaptation is the result of opposing 
desires gradually conciliated, and tends toward the total activity of a living 
being. Through imagination and the principle of causality, we pass from 
sensation to the idea of an object. Space, quantity, position, succession, 
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etc., follow with no need of reference to spirit, and in place of metaphysics 


we have a scientific psychology. 
MARGARET K. STRONG. 


L' attention spontanée dans la vie ordinaire et ses applications pratiques. 
Roericu. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 8, pp. 136-160. 


Spontaneous attention has two aspects, primitive and apperceptive. 
Primitive attention is the effort by which we seek to know an object which 
has produced on our senses a vivid impression. It interprets the exciting 
object in terms of sense impressions, automatically and without recourse 
to discursive reasoning. For primitive attention we have three laws: (1) 
The more attention the shorter the reaction time. (2) Attention cannot re- 
main fixed on any object more than several seconds atatime. (3) A definite 
duration of time is necessary for the appreciation of a change in stimuli. 
For the practical application of primitive attention there are five rules : 
(1) To arouse and hold it, impressions must progressively increase in inten- 
sity or vivacity, (2) A time of definite duration must elapse between 
repeated impressions. (3) The object of attention must be clearly defined. 
(4) Impressions different in nature can be associated when referring to the 
same object. (5) Contrast increases the strength of impressions. Atten- 
tion by apperception is a form of spontaneous attention aroused by a new 
impression or idea among previously acquired impressions or ideas. It has 
one law and four practical rules. In every act of cognition which is not 
directed by the will, the exactitude and rapidity of cognition is in proportion 
to the extent and variety of previously acquired ideas associated with it, 
and to the degree of system in their codrdination. The rules are as follows : 
(1) To excite apperceptive attention, the exciting idea must appear novel, 
though it need not be so. (2) The exciting idea must be similar to, but not 
identical with, the previously acquired ideas. (3) The new idea must be 
bound to the old ideas, (4) There must be a pause between two culminat- 
ing points of attention. C. WEsT. 


Comment les passions finissent. Tu. Ripot. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 6, pp. 

619-644. 

Passion seems always to be slowly formed, generally before its appear- 
ance in consciousness. But its formation follows the law of summation, 
moving more rapidly as it proceeds. The appearance of the dominating 
idea marks the moment when the passion is constituted as such ; a sud- 
den revelation of an unconscious work. A passion which has not passed 
through a period of incubation has a precarious existence. Passions end 
in various ways, which may be put in five classes: exhaustion or habit, 
transformation, substitution, insanity, death. The probability of extinction 
of a passion is in direct proportion to the quantity of its emotional, as op- 
posed to its intellectual, elements. Static inhibitory passions are more 
stable than dynamic passions: the more active a being, the more causes 
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of destruction it meets. But passion cannot live by mere inertia or habit. 
There must be in it a desire for life and dominance. Physical feebleness, 
sickness, age, and chagrin drain the energy needed by passion. For pas- 
sion is the result of the total energy, a condensation of personality. In 
true passion, whose life is ever renewed, habit plays no part. But the ten- 
dency of the affect of routine on passion is to reduce its activity. The 
transformation of one passion into a kindred passion is not its extinction. 
Such a phenomenon may be caused by a surplus of energy needing ex- 
pression and by the delayed appearance of the ruling idea. The trans- 
formation may be the effect of exterior influences or of latent tendencies, 
but the initial passion is the same under another masque. Where it 
changes to its opposite, the dominant idea remains ; there is but an inver- 
sion of value. The substitution or total replacement of a passion is very 
rare. The appearance of substitution is given by the successive dominance 
of coéxisting passionate tendencies. In the case of passions which end in 
insanity, it is pertinent to ask if passion is pathological. In some ways 
passion is like insanity, but the fixed idea necessary to passion is not found 
in insanity. Passion is conscious of itself as such ; insanity is not. Still 
there is no specific characteristic by which they may always be distin- 
guished. Passion is certainly a rupture in normal life, characterized by 
polarization of consciousness. It approximates insanity when it does not 
end in it. By its intrinsic nature passion marches consciously towards 
death. A man is his passion ; therefore the instincts of self-preservation 
and of passion are identified when a man meets death for his passion, 
C. WEsT. 


ETHICS AND AZSTHETICS. 


La soctologie abstraite et ses divisions. ADRIEN NAVILLE. Rev. Ph., 

XXXI, 5, pp. 457-471. 

The aim of this article is to show that sociology is a science. Sociology 
is defined as the science which seeks the natural laws of the relations ex- 
isting between men. The divisions of the science must be based on the 
diversity of these kinds of interrelations. Economics is not to be con- 
sidered a social science, or, at least, not a part of sociology. The human 
interrelations with which sociology is concerned are the voluntary relations. 
All of these relations may be referred to six chief groups: Co-operation, 
exchange, donation (benevolence), spoliation, authority (command and 
obedience), and systems of signs and language. Each of the parts of 
sociology will be the science of the natural laws of one of these groups of 
relations. To illustrate the division of the science several questions are 
formulated and referred to their proper groups. Each of these divisions 
of sociology seeks to analyze the different kinds of relations, and their 
causes, duration, modifications, and suppression. General sociology makes 
a synthesis of the results obtained by analysis. General laws which shall 
afford answers to sociological questions are the object of abstract sociology. 
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The founding of such a science is not impossible, although it is a remote 
ideal. FRANK B. CRANDALL, 


La critique d'art. Paut GAULTIER. Rev. de Ph., VI, 10, pp. 344-358. 


A work of art, itself the expression of zsthetic emotion, cannot be made 
subject to a purely intellectual criticism. Reason of itself cannot estimate 
beauty, cannot lay down for it any fixed laws. The timeis long past when 
the fine arts were confined to certain orthodox subjects presented according 
to determined rules. For us the one virtue of a work of art is the xsthetic 
emotion to which it gives rise. We cannot accept as a criterion its moral 
value, its social virtues, or the skill of its execution. None of these is after 
all its raison d’étre. Nor does art include the study of geography, history, 
ethics, etc. These teach us to understand, but art is essentially emotional. 
In any concrete form, it is true, the work of art has certain characteristics 
apart from its beauty. Reason of itself, without complete artistic apprecia- 
tion, still recognizes harmony, unity, and likeness to nature. Intellect 
demands these fundamental qualities ; it may speak also of the subject, the 
style, and the coloring. Feeling, on the other hand, though different for 
different individuals, is the natural possession of us all. Dutch art we feel 
is cold, while Italian is all emotion. Some works impress us vividly, 
others haunt our memory, others are quickly forgotten ; we judge of them 
accordingly. Next to feeling comes execution; the work must recall 
what we have already seen or heard. A work full of thought, too, has a 
corresponding value, as in the majesty of Christian art. But in the end, it 
is the personality of the critic which determines his criticism. He must 
give himself up to the power of the artist, and judge of the result. The 
true critic, though guided by his intellectual discrimination, is determined 


at last by his sensitiveness to all the influences of feeling. 
MARGARET K. STRONG. 


Qu’ est ce que fart? P. Gavuttier. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 9, pp. 225-259. 


What is the distinguishing mark of the work of art? Does it conform 
approximately to an ideal model or does it imitate nature? Is it nothing 
but a combination of pleasing sensations? To answer these questions satis- 
factorily, we must approach art not from a standpoint of superficial objec- 
tivity or of individualistic subjectivity, but from that of feeling. Unlike the 
sciences of mechanism, thought, or conduct, the fine arts do not satisfy 
any needs of our organism. Though utility and art may unite in one 
object, they are distinctly independent. So also of truth and art: the 
realm of art is imagination, not understanding. Nor is the object of the 
fine arts the morally good. They are the manifestation of a spontaneous 
activity ; they attract by their very nature, and have no end but them- 
selves. They create beauty. Some consider beauty an objective fact, but 
an absolute beauty has no existence, for it is inconceivable. Our ideal is 
one we construct ourselves, and hence is rational. Only as beauty is of 
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the individual have we originality in art, and genius in the artist. Art im- 
proves even upon nature and glorifies the naturally ugly. The pleasure it 
gives is not merely that of sense. Face to face with nature, the artist ex- 
presses his esthetic emotion in the work of art, and according to the depth 
of his feeling gives to us beauty objectified. Nature may be agreeable, 
but never beautiful. Beauty belongs to the work of art alone. Even the 
pleasure we derive from nature varies with our artistic training, so that 
since the time of Millet we love scenes in the country. The work of art 
consists not in the imitation of nature, but in its correction. Not the tech- 
nique, nor the subject represented, but the personality of the artist gives 
value to his work. Art demands liberty and originality. We aspire to 
the ideal, and this aspiration expressed is art, nature transformed accord- 
ing to the human will. But while art rises above nature, still nature fur- 
nishes its materials, its colors, sounds, etc. It is by nature that the feelings 
of the artist are aroused. He has insight into truths which are imperceptible 
to the ordinary person, and herein consists his originality. Art is nature 
interpreted in all its meaning, and, when thus expressed, is feeling realized 


in form. 
MARGARET K. STRONG. 
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NOTES. 


David Irons, Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, died on 
Wednesday, January 23, after an illness of only a few hours. Although 
during the past three or four years he had been bravely fighting with ill 
health, he never abandoned the hope of the ultimate recovery of his wonted 
vigor and strength. His sudden death was wholly unexpected, and it has 
come as a great shock to his many friends. 

David Irons was born in Dundee, Scotland. He was a distinguished 
graduate of the University of St. Andrews, where he took the degree of 
Master of Arts, with honors in philosophy, in 1891. He won the Ramsay 
Scholarship, which he held from 1891 to 1892, and later the Ferguson 
Scholarship, which he held from 1892 to 1894. He was appointed Fellow 
in Philosophy at Cornell University in 1892. In 1893-94 he studied at the 
Universities of Berlin and Jena, returning to Cornell to take his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy there in 1894. He was Lecturer in Philosophy at 
Cornell from 1894 to 1896, and acting Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Vermont in 1896-97. From 1897 to 1goo he was Instructor 
in Philosophy at Cornell, and in 1900 was called to Bryn Mawr as Asso- 
ciate Professor. In 1905 he was appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
Bryn Mawr and was made head of the department. While at Cornell he 
assisted in editing the PuHrtLosopHICAL REVIEW, to which he contributed 
a number of reviews and articles, as well as to other philosophical period- 
icals. Dr. Irons’ chief interest was in Ethics. In 1903 he published 7he 
Psychology of Ethics. His theory of emotions, contained in this work, is a 
permanent contribution to recent discussion on this subject and has elicited 
appreciative comment from many quarters both in this country and abroad. 
He was engaged upon a larger work in Ethics at the time of his death and 
had also planned to write a volume on the Philosophy of Rationalism for a 
forthcoming philosophical series. He was also one of the charter members 
of The American Philosophical Association, and his efforts and zeal were 
largely instrumental in the founding of that Association. To the many 
friends who had the privilege of knowing David Irons intimately, there was 
revealed a wealth of mind and heart which will remain always a cherished 
memory. With his name will be associated the ideas of distinguished 
scholarship and those graces of character through which he illustrated con- 
spicuously in his life the cardinal doctrine of his ethical theory, — the native 
dignity and nobility of personality and the possibility of a continuous self- 
development. Joun Grier 


Charles E. Garman, Professor of Philosophy at Amherst College, died 
on February 9, aged fifty-seven years. He was recently presented by his 
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former students with a volume entitled Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, 
in commemoration of twenty-five years of service as a teacher of philosophy. 
A review of this work will appear in the next number of the REVIEW. 

Dr. P. J. Mébius, the well-known Leipzig neurologist and the author of 
works on Rousseau, Goethe, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, and on various 
psychological and sociological subjects, died recently in Leipzig, aged fifty- 
three years. 

We regret to announce also the death of Professor Walter Smith, M.A. 
(Edinburgh), Ph.D. (Tiibingen), late of Lake Forest College. Professor 
Smith was the author of Zhe Methods of Knowledge (Macmillan, 1899) 
and was a frequent contributor to various philosophical periodicals, includ- 
ing this REVIEw. 

Professor William James, of Harvard University, has retired from active 
service. He taught comparative physiology and anatomy at Harvard from 
1872 to 1878, and since the latter date has been Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology. In the future he will devote himself to writing, and is at pres- 
ent engaged in preparing a work on metaphysics. 

Dr. Dickinson S. Miller has been appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. 

Dr. George H. Sabine has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy at 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co., of New York, announce a history of early 
American philosophy by Dr. I. Woodbridge Riley, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

We have received the first number of a new Italian philosophical 
periodical entitled La cu/tura filosofica. 

We have received also the first number of the Revue des sciences philo- 
sophiques et théologigues, the prospectus of which was mentioned in our 
last number. The contents appear below. 

We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical periodi- 
cals: 

MIND, No. 61: Henry Rutgers Marshall, The Time Quality; 4. A. 
Prichard, A Criticism of the Psychologists’ Treatment of Knowledge ; Gerald 
Cator, The Structure of Reality; Alfred Hoernié, |\mage, Idea and 
Meaning; 7. 4. Forsyth, The Conception of the Unknown in English 
Philosophy ; Critical Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals ; 
Notes. 

THe PsycHOLoGicaL Review, XIV, 1: W. Af Uréan, Definition and 
Analysis of the Consciousness of Value, 1; A. 4. L/oyd, Some Important 
Situations and their Attitudes: C. Z. Herrick, Genetic Modes and the 
Meaning of the Psychic ; Corrigenda. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, IV, 1: Edward Franklin Buchner, 
Psychological Progress in 1906 ; Raymond Dodge, An Improved Exposure 
Apparatus ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
III, 26: S. Woodworth, \mageless Thought; Zhomas P. Bailey, Snap 
Shot of a Dream Drama; Wm. James, Mr. Pitkin's Refutation of ‘ Radical 
Empiricism’; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News; Index to Volume III. 

IV, 1: ¥. Kuhlmann, Problems in the Analysis of the Memory Con- 
sciousness ; R. W. Sellars, The Nature of Experience; F. C. S. Schiller, 
The Madness of the Absolute; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

IV, 2: Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Desires of the Self-Conscious ; Edward 
L. Thorndyke, The Mental Antecedents of Voluntary Movements; /. C. 
S. Schiller, The Pragmatic Babe in the Wood ; Walter B. Pitkin, In Reply 
to Professor James; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 

THe HIBBERT JOURNAL, V, 2: Campbell Fraser, Our Final Venture ; 
A. O. Lovejoy, The Entangling Alliance of Religion and History; Pau/ 
Sabatier, La crise religieuse en France et en Italie; G. G. Coulton, The 
Failure of the Friars; 2. S. Conway, The Messianic Idea in Vergil ; 2. 
J. Campbell, The Christian Doctrine of Atonement as Influenced by Semi- 
tic Religious Ideas; Hastings Rashdaill, A Grave Peril to the Liberty of 
Churchmen; Car/ S. Patton, The New Theism; F. F. Grensted, The 
‘* Eternal Now’’ in Anglican Theology ; Hugh MacColl, Chance or Pur- 
pose? Basil de Sélincourt, The Parallelism of Religion and Art; HW” 2. 
Boyce Gibson, A Peace Policy for Idealists ; Discussions ; Reviews ; Bibli- 
ography of Recent Literature. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XVII, 2: Arthur Ernest Davies, 
The Good and the Bad; Ae/en Wodehouse, The Idealist and the Intui- 
tionist ; Basil de Sélincourt, The Ethics of Passion; James W. Garner, 
Political Science and Ethics ; James Oliphant, Parental Rights and Public 
Education; B. Kirkman Gray, The Ethical Problem in an Industrial 
Community ; Edward Moffat Weyer, A New Search for the Soul; Book 
Reviews. 


THe Mowntst, XVII, 1: Soyen Shaku, The Buddhist Conception of 
Death; Hugo de Vries, Evolution and Mutation; Lawrence H. Mills, 
Zarathushtrian Analogies ; Editor, Mythical Elements in the Samson Story ; 
Waldemar Kloss, Erasmus's Place in the History of Philosophy ; Criticisms 
and Discussions ; Book Reviews and Notes. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XII, 4: Hermann Graf 
Keyserling, Ein Beitrag zur Kritik des Glaubens ; Max Frischeisen-Kohler, 
Uber die Grenzen der Naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, II ; Marie 
Joachimi-Dege, Das Wesen des menschlichen Seelen und Geisteslebens ; 
Richard Skala, Zum ‘kritischen Idealismus'; 2. Se/digmann, Der ékono- 
mische Giiterwert als Nille zur Arbeit, |; Branislav Petronievics, Uber 
die Wahrnehmung der Tiefendimension, I ; Jahresbericht. 
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VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozioLoGig, XXX, 4: Georg Wernick, Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke, III ; 
E. v. Aster, Uber die erkenntnistheoretischen Grundlagen der biologischen 
Naturwissenschaften ; P. Barth, Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziolo- 
gischer Beleuchtung, V ; Xar/ Marde, Beitrage zur Logik und ihren Grenz- 
wissenschaften ; Berichtigung ; Besprechungen iiber Schriften ; Entgegnung; 
Notiz ; Philosophische und soziologische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsyCHOLOGIE, XLIII, 5 u. 6: G. Heymans und £, 
Wiersma, Beitrage zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund einer Massenun- 
tersuchung ; Hans Ade/s, Uber Nachempfindungen im Gebiet des kinas- 
thetischen und statischen Sinnes (Schluss); JZ Urséein, Ein Beitrag zur 
Psychologie der Aussage; . Ach, Zweiter Kongress fiir experimentelle 
Psychologie ; Literaturbericht. 

XLIV, ru. 2: C Stumpf, Uber Gefiihlsempfindungen ; F. Arueger und 
C. Spearman, Die Korrelation zwischen verschiedenen geistigen Leistungs- 
fahigkeiten ; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXI, 12: Adrien Naville, La morale con- 
ditionnelle ; Z. Dugas, La fonction psychologique du rire; G.-H. Luguet, 
Logique rationnelle et psychologisme ; V. Egger, Une illusion visuelle ; G. 
Richard, Les obscurités de la notion sociologique de l'histoire ; Analyses 
et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux ; 
Informations ; Table des matiéres. 

XXXII, 1: /.-/. Van Bierviiet, La psychologie quantitative ; A. Ber- 
trand, Esthétique et psychologie ; A. Bayet, Sur la distinction du normal 
et du pathologique en sociologie ; /. Segond, Quelques publications récentes 
sur la morale; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques 
étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 

REVUE DE PuiLosopuie, VI, 12: Domet de Vorges, Dieu infini ; A.-D. 
Sertillanges, Le connaissance de Dieu ; NV. Vaschide et R. Meunier, La mé- 
moir des réves et la mémoir dans les réves, Il; Alex. Véronnet, La 
matiére, les lois, les électrons ; Gadbrie/ Cazals, Une conception nouvelle 
de la personnalité; G. de Pascal. Revue critique de sociologie ; Analyses 
et comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 


VII, 1: J. Grasset, La fonction du langage et la localisation des centres 
psychiques dans le cerveau; Charles Boucaud, L’ é@tre et !amour ; Alex. 
Véronnet, La matiére, les ions, les électrons, II; 7. Lebreton, L’infinité 
divine depuis Philon jusqu’ 4 Plotin; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Péri- 
odiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 


ReEvUE N&o-SCOLASTIQUE, XIII, 4: Domet de Vorges, Les manuscrits 
inédits de Maine de Biran ; P. Hade/in, Une théorie intuitioniste de la con- 
naissance au XIlle siécle; jean Halleux, A propos d'un livre sur exist- 
ence de Dieu; Van Cauwelaert, L'empirio-criticisme ; 47. De Wulf, 
Un scolastique inconnu de la fin du XIIle siécle ; Chronique philosophique ; 
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E. Janssens, Un nouveau traité de métaphysique scolastique ; Bulletin de 
l'Institut de Philosophie ; Comptes rendus ; Ouvrages envoyés A la rédac- 
tion ; Table des matiéres pour l'année 1906. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, IV, 1: 
Dromard, Les troubles de la mimique émotive chez les aliénés ; Po/imanti, 
Contribution 4 la psychologie des sensations gustatives subséquentes ; 
Bénézech, Un appel de Dieu ; Société de psychologie ; Bibliographie. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, I, 1: P. AZ. 
de Munnynck, Les bases psychologiques du mécanicisme; 2. Alla, 
‘Germe' et ‘ferment’; Z. Gry, L’ idée de Dieu dans les Apocryphes de 
l'Ancien Testament ; 4A. Humbert, Le probléme des sources théologiques 
au XVle siécle; Gillet, La définition de l'habitude d'aprés Aristote ; 
M. Jacquin, Question de mots: Histoire des dogmas, histoire des doc- 
trines, théologie positive ; Bulletins ; Recension des Revues. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, XV, 4-6: R&. Ardigd, il 
sogno della veglia; G. Dandolo, La metafisica della sensazione; G. 
Tarozzi, || professore di scuola media e il suo futuro compito civile e morale ; 
Antonio Marchesini, Appunti sulla pedagogia di A. Schopenhauer; A. 
Marucci, Per un nuovo ordinamento degli studi filosofici in Italia; R. 
Mondolfo, \ntorno al convegno filosofico di Milano ; Giovanni Marchesint, 
I concorsi per esame: Giovanni Marchesini, L’ Instituto di Pedagogia 
sperimentale di Milano ; Analisi e cenni di filosofia e pedagogia ; Notizie ; 
Indice degli articoli originali dell’ annata 1906 ; Sommari di riviste. 

Rivista Firosorica, IX, 4: A. Fagg?, Gli albori della psicologia in 
Grecia; G. Zuccante, S. Bernardo e gli ultimi canti del paradiso; G. 
Vidari, 1 moralismo di Kant; G. Della Vall/a, La fase attuale della psico- 
logia sperimentale ed il Congresso di Wiirzburg ; Rassegna bibliografica ; 
Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Libri ricevuti. 
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